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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & C0. 8 
NEW BOOKS. 


I. 


A WORK OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND 
PERMANENT VALUE. 


THE SOVEREIGNS AND 
COURTS OF EUROPE. 


The Home and Court Life and Characteris- 
tics of the Reigning Families. By Po- 


LI OS.“ With many Portraits. 12mo, | , 


Cloth, $1.50. | 
** A remarkably able book. .. . A great deal of the 
inner history of Europe is to be found in the work.“ 
—The Atheneum. - 


„A most interesting and useful volume. ... Lively 
and very readable chapters.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


** It givesa vivid description of a number of exalted 
personages. Leeds Mercury. 
AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


ADELINE’S ART DICTIONARY. 


Containing a Complete Index of all Terms 
used in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and 
Archeology. Translated from the French 
and enlarged, with nearly 2,000 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


‘ III. 
A NEW EDITION BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


PESSIMISM: A HISTORY AND. 


A CRITICISM. 


By JAmrs SuLLx, M. A., LL. D., author of 


„Outlines of Psychology,“ ete. Second 


edition. 8vo. ‘Cloth, $4.00. 

» venture to think, therefore, that the message ot 
modern pessimism will go on receiving even more at- 
tention than it has yet done, and this not merely be- 
cause, a8 we have seen, men are growing more alive 
to its vital connection with the most sacred and most 
tender of their conyictions, but because its plaintive 
n ote condenses into strong, eloquent expression that 
passionate sense of social wrong which is the most 
remarkable ingredient in the temper of our time.’’— 
From the Preface. 


IV. 
A DRAMATIC NOVEL OF EARLY WAR TIMES. 


THE IRON GAME. 


By Henry F. KEEnan. Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


„FRESH. TIMELY, AND AUTHORITATIVE.” 


BRAZIL: ITS CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS, 


Including the Downfall of the Empire and 
the Establishment of the Republic, and 
the Reciprocity Treaty. By C. C. An- 
DREWS, ex-Consul-General to Brazil. 
Third edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sal , 
4 — — 4 llers ; or will be sent by mail 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3, & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 


CHORAL SONG. 


N Prepared by MELANCTHON WOOLSEY STRYKER. 

oble hymns and devout music for the church school, 
by authors of high repute. 

Cloth, $40 per 100. Samples sent on receipt of price. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


8! Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., NewYork. 
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nd for descriptive circulars, 
with particulars, terms, etc, 


to 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 30 Lafayette Place, I. I. 


HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND , 


THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE CHRISTIAN Union. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sugegernaut : 


A VEILED RECORD. By Gko. Cary 
EGGLESTON and DoLORES MARBOURG. 
Cloth, decorated with design by Ipsen, 
$1.25. 

No tangles of plot, but a keen. irresistible sto 


of two lives; swift, straight. and brilliant as as 
as terrible.’’—Howarp's Cotumn in M. 
* Tess. 


Murvale kastman: 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST. By Atatr- 
on W. TourcEer. Cloth, decorated, 
$1.50. 

Sitting up to read it at one sitting à compliment 


which I rarely pay auy novel. Ita spirit seems to 
me admirable.’’—LymMan D. D. 


Midnight Talks 


AT THE CLUB. By Amos K. Fiske. 
Vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. 
** Striking and suggestive.“ Charleston News and 
Sharp of an earnest mind. San 
lietin. 


** Eloquent and sincere.’’— New York Times. 
Bright and brainy.’’— Buffalo Express. 
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MASTER MUSIC, 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c., or 
for Easter Alleluias E ota., 50 cts. dos.] 
Our Easter [ 
Lewis. 


Offering [15 cts., $1.44 dos. . K Cantata by 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


wind up the season by practicing such Canta- 
tas as Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 dos. ], Wreck of Hes- 


35 cts. 40 dos. J. ist Psalm [60 cts., $5. 
antatas, 
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BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be de ted to take in the brill- 
iant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 eta. 
60 dos. J. New Flower Queen [60 cts.. $5.40 dos.], 
om of Mother Goose E $2.18 dos. J. Gipsey 
Queen [60 cta., $5.40 do.] nd for Lists. 


MUCH ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION MUSIC Is FOUND 


IN SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz ], Golden 
Boat [50 cts.], charming on songs by Mrs. L. O. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading cts., $3 dos. ]. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRIOR. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
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The Columbian 


GCYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00. 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


cash and a further payment 
5.00 of $20.00 in 16 installments of 
$1.25 each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
ing volumes being delivered as the installments 
are paid; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallments of $1.50 each will secure the same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order immediately, as 
this offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 


CATALOGUE, 132 pages, New, Standard, 


and Holiday Books, sent free. 
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CHICAGO, 
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NEW YORK, 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, * 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. 

cents a ts charged for each word in 


excess of forty. 


FRANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
offers a comfortable home at moderate in 
the most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de 
Boulogne and Arc de Triomphe. nces 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


WANTED-—Christian Unions for the year 1875. 
If you do not have the entire year, state w 
numbers you have, and name prices. Address 
Back Numbers, No. 8,875, this office. 


OLD COINS WANTED.—Ten to six hundred 
dollars apiece 


for certain dates of silver 
dollars; rtain 
dates of silver half-dollars, quarter-dollars, dimes 
and half-d : i 


for certain dates of cents and 
edition catalogue giving description and dates 
of all coins wanted from 1794 to 1883, and show- 
ing prices paid for them, mailed to any address. 
Price ten cents—stamps or silver. L. G. Grund, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


$20 RENT-—Unfurnished house in Connecticut. 
Sixty-eight minutes from New York; ten min- 
utes from depot; plenty fruit and shade; house 
has ten rooms; bay window; well water; inside 
tubs; furnace. For sale low for cash. 
Fairfield. No. 8,897, office Christian Union. 


PARIS, FRANCE.—Private French family re- 
ceives boarders. Highly recommended by Ameri- 
cans. Central location. Room, with fifty 
francs per week. M e Cézaire, 50 Rue de 
Lille. 


TO RENT- During July and August, a charming 
lace in Connecticut. Large grounds; large 
ouse, well furnished ; good 4 lovely place 

for childreu or company. Terms reasenable— 
given on applicesion. with picture of place. Ad- 

dress ** Suburb,’’ Hartford, Conn., Box 269. 


WANTED-—Copies of the Home Supplement is- 
sued January 16, 1890, to complete files. We 
shall be glad to recompense subscribers who will 
sted us with copies of same. The Christian 

nion. 


TWO SEASIDE BUILDING LOTS, beauti- 
fully located on the Sound, one mile from sta- 
tion. One shore front, seventy feet ; one corner 
lot, sixty feet, facing Park, with shore plot. Near 
“The —— z delightful neighborhood ; 
prices reasonable. Address Olin H. Ciark, Wood- 
mont, Conn. 


WANTED-For two childen of th:ee and four, a 
purse and seametress between twenty-five and 
foty; Protestant; not Irish; recommended by 
some careful mother, her former employer. 
Wages, $18. Will interview in New York. Aa- 
dress 124 Prospect St, New Haven, Conn. 


SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE to rent 
in East Orange, convenient to Brick Church 
Station. Address A. B. C., No 8.996, this office. 


A 


BO Y—HOME.—Desired, for an orphan boy, ten 
years old, of excellent parentage, sound in body 
and brain, of affectionate disposition, of means 
insufficient for full support, a home where he may 
receive good training for intelligent Christian 
manhood. Permanency or'adoption possible. Cor- 
respondence invited. Guardian, No. 8,997, Chris- 
tian Union Office. 


A GERMAN LADY, fifteen years’ experience 
in teaching, desires a situation as tutor during 
the summer vacation. Teaches German, French, 
Latin, and Music. Mutual terms. A. H. B., No. 

8,977, Christian Union Office. 


WANTED-— In family of three, lady and two gen- 

tlemen, living in the country for the summer, a 
do general housework. 
cation in village. Protestant preferred. Refer- 
ences requirea. Address, stating terms, Edw. E 
Bradley, South Britain, Conn. 


ELEGANT SUBURBAN HOME, $4,500, rent 
$350, Pearsall's. Long Island. Ten rooms; all 
improvements; barn; two acres; fruit; hour 
from city; near Long Beach; sea air and food; 
no malaria; pure water; low commutation. J. 
H. Griffith, Box 1,082, Providence, R. I. 


FOR SALE-A fine-toned Erben“ church or- 
gan, twenty stops, two manuals. gas and 
other fixtures and furnishings. Must be sold, as 
the church is to be torn down. Address F.8 
Halsted, 166 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn, for 
full particulars. 


A REFINED, MIDDLE-AGED LADY as 

housekeeper, either city or country. Capable of 
taking charge of dairy. Mrs. M., 115 Waverly 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


R. Cannon, the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, has issued a reply to 

the Democratic criticisms relative to the extrava- 
gance of the late Congress. He takes up, item by 
item, the appropriations which were made, compar- 
ing them with the corresponding appropriations of 
the Fiftieth Congress. Inasmuch as these must 
continue to be the theme of discussion for some 
time to come, we reprint the table which Mr. Can- 
non has prepared : 


INCREASE 


Lra LIsr Repvc- 
Coneress. | Conaress |TION LIST Con- 
TITLE. FIscaL FiscaL | CONGRESS GRESS OVER 
YEARS EARS |UNDERLTH| LTH Con- 
1€89-1890. | 1891-1892. |ConeREss.| GRESS 
. $3,385,780! $4,827,253} .......... $1,441,473 
1 plom c an ngres- 
Di 3.408 490 3.367. 7400 340,750 
Distriet * Columbia. . 10,73 3,820; 1 366 
Fortiflie ation 205.594 8,007, — 2.802, 144 
1 ndian lt 134 23. 648, eee 7.307. 146 
7 4 43, 058, ‘ 300.443 1,456, 
t m „„ „ ae „„ „„ „ „ „„ „ 
— 41.635.345 55.677.690 14,042,344 
including de- 
fic encies „ 175.017. 400 288. 329.7511111. 113 312,251 
127. 465.578 150. 668.343 
River and Harbor 616 25, 136.295 e 2,738,678 
Sundry Civil........... „ ‘518, 146; 67. 148,646. 15,530,499 
$548,811,445| $730,359,795| $421,199|$181,969,549 
exclusive 
pensions 24.393.901 22.667 836 1 
573.205.347 753.027.432 82. 147. 46. 
Miscellaneous 20,426,657 11.64 9. 221 
Tetal regular annual ap- | 
propriations......... -| $593, 682,004 $764,294, 863) $11,306,685) ........-. 
Permanent annual ap 
propriations......... 224,331,854) 224,115,261 
Grand Total 3817.963.859 $988,410, 129 811.528.279 $181,969, 549 
—＋—＋* 11.522 523.279 
Net apparent increase 3170. 446, 2699) $170, 1.446. 269 


This sum includes $25,321,907 35 2 on account of 


nsions, 
X the appropriat ion for 1890, made by the second session Lth 
ongress. 


the 


Admitting that the appropriations of the last Con- 
gress exceeded by $170,000,000 those of its Demo- 
cratic predecessor, Mr. Cannon sets out to show that 
the increase has been apparent rather than real. The 
increase of $22,000,000 in the post-office appropri- 
ation, he says very justly, is due to the increase in the 
extent of the service rendered to the country, and 
is in no wise to be attributed to Republican extrav- 
agance. The revenue from this department will 
show an increase almost as great as the increase in 
expenditures. The increase of nearly $3,000,000 
in the appropriations for fortifications was due, he 
said, to the legislation passed by the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. The increase of $14000,000 in the naval 
appropriation was likewise mainly due to the neces- 
sity of meeting contracts for new ships authorized 
by previous Congresses in which the Democrats bad 
a majority in the House of Representatives. 
The increase of $62,000,000 in pension appropria- 
tions is the only important one for which the Repub- 
lican Congress is solely responsible. Mr. Dockery, 

of Missouri, who prepared the estimates which have 
caused the last Congress to be called the “ The Bill- 
ion-Dollar Congress, has already published a 
reply to Mr. Cannon’s apology. He makes it quite 
clear that Mr. Cannon omitted three items which 
aggregate $20,000,000. One of these is the back- 
pay and bounty appropriation, which will require 
upwards of $2,000,000; another is the $15,- 
000,000 refunded to the States which paid the 
direct tax during the war, and the third is the 
sugar bounty payments made necessary by the 
McKinley bill. The original estimate for the sugar 
bounty was $7,000,000 a year, but the revised esti- 
mate of the Internal Revenue Commissioner is 
$10,000,000 a year. Inasmuch as the late Congress 
(so far as it had power) enacted that these appro- 
priations should continue for fifteen years, and as 
other of its enactments, such as those relating to 
pensions, bind future Congresses to vast appropria- 
tions for an indefinite number of years, Mr. Can- 


non’s plea that the Fifty-first Congress was economi- 
cal seems to fall to the ground. The amount which 
it spent was upwards of 51, 000,000,000, or more 
than $80.for each family in the country. The 
only question is, were the benefits secured worth 
the money expended ? 
* 

In spite of the arbitration agreement between 

France and England, which we mentioned last 


week, the outlook for a speedy and pacific solution 


of the Newfoundland trouble is not promising. 
While the Newfoundlanders are not opposed to 
the principle of arbitration; while they have, in 
fact, favored a settlement of the dispute by this 
means, they are inexpressibly disgusted and almost 
uncontrollably exasperated because the arbitration 
agreed on includes only the lobster question. They 
demanded that all the questions raised by the 
treaties of Utrecht, Paris, and Versailles, particu- 
larly the point as to the complete extinction of 
French rights and claims on the west coast of the 
island, be submitted to arbitration. As France re- 
fused to listen for a moment to the suggestion that 
Lord Salisbury made in obedience to this wish 
of the Newfoundlanders, he had to choose between 
arbitration on a single question and an abandon- 
ment altogether of this method of reaching a settle- 


ment, which would mean the allowing of affairs on 


the French shore to drift until they drifted into 
war. That he took the wiser course there 
is no doubt; for, as Mr. William Henry Smith, 
the Conservative leader in the House of Com- 
mons, said last week to a delegation of English 
merchants trading with Newfoundland, the Gov- 
ernment hopes to induce France to enlarge the 
scopé of the arbitration and thus include the other 
questions that lie so nearto the Newfoundland heart. 
But if the Journai des Débats, which declared 


on Saturday that France will relinquish none of 


her rights,” expresses the determination of that 
power, there is positively no prospect of an imme- 
diate or a peaceful settlement. The Newfound- 
landers are in a fighting frame of mind, and would 
undoubtedly be willing, after all other means had 
been exhausted, to expend a part of their blood 


and treasure in a last desperate effort to drive the 


of mind hardly more amiable toward England, an 
they would not, probably, hesitate to fight he 
she should attempt to enforce such a law as that 
proposed by Lord Knutsford to make the observance 
of the Anglo-French modus vivendi obligatory on 
British subjects—a law which the Baird- Walker de- 
cision, mentioned last week, has in the opinion of 
the Government made necessary. Their allegiance 
to the mother country has been greatly weakened 
by the belief that their interests are being sacrificed 
to imperial interests in Egypt. It is well known 
that France is anxious to get the English out of 
that country and to get ‘a foothold there herself, 
and that she would be willing to do almost anything, 


French off their shores. They are also in a fram 1 


even to cancel her rights and claims in Newfound- 


land, to attain that object. But the French regard 


their occupation as too important to be abandoned, 


although it might bring peace to a distracted 
colony ; and, possessed of a knowledge of this fact, 
it is little wonder that the Newfoundlanders appear 
to regard with much more favor annexation with 
the United States, with which they recently nego- 
tiated a treaty of reciprocity, than continued 
allegiance with Great Britain, which, at the request 
of Canada, refused to sanction that treaty. It is 
unlikely, however, that they will reeeive any en- 
couragement from our Government to join the 
Union, and were they to take up arms to redress 
their grievances, it is unlikely that they could do 


to be arranged on the ballots in party groups. 


more than to call the attention of the civilized 
world in a more striking way than they have done 
yet to the existence of those grievances. 

We reported a week ago the defeat of the ballot 
reform law in the lower house of the Maine Legis- 
lature—a defeat brought about by the antagonism 
of a section of the Republicans to the new law. 
When the bill, as finally passed, was originally 
brought before the lower house, it received practi- 
cally unanimous Democratic support, but was vigor- 
ously opposed by a section of the Republicans. In 
deference to this opposition the bill was amended 
so as to apply only to towns of more than two thou- 
sand inhabitants, and the names of candidates were 
In 
spite of this amendment, however, the bill was re- 
jected by a vote of 74 to 71. In the meantime 
public sentiment in Maine began to find very vig- 
orous expression in support of the bill, and peti- 
tions of a non-partisan character were sent in from 
all parts of the State. The Senate then passed the 
bill in its original form; it was returned to the 
House, and, by a vote of 76 to 60, was adopted. 
As the Governor promised in his annual message 
to sign such a bill, there is no doubt that Maine 
has gone over to the lengthening list of States 
which have adopted ballot reform laws. 


* 


One result of the affair at New Orleans is likely 
to be a more serious discussion of the question of 
regulating immigration. So far nothing really effect- 
ive has been done, in spite of the fact that four or five 
Congressional committees have investigated the sub- 
ject with more or less thoroughness, having collected 
a great amount of evidence, all of which has shown 
the extent of the danger to which our communities 
are subjected by leaving the doors wide open to any 
one who chooses to enter. Special agents of the 
State Department, together with the regular consu- 
lar officers abroad, have done their part in collect- 
ing a vast mass of information with reference to 
the countries and classes from which objectionable 
immigration comes, and with reference to the atti- 
tude of foreign governments regarding this immi- 
gration. Congress has, therefore, been well sup- 
plied with information, but so far it has taken no 
intelligent and effective action. With the very 
largest policy of hospitality toward all the nations 
of the world, it is evident there must be joined some 
regulation which shall protect the country from 
criminals and paupers. It is believed that nearly 
200,000 immigrants are every year taken into 
American communities who are neither mentally 
nor morally qualified to perform their part. The 
assumption of such a burden is too great for even an 
aggressive and growing community like our own. Of 
these objectionable immigrants no swall portion are 
outlaws and criminals. The Italian Consul at New 
Orleans acknowledges that there is a considerable 
criminal element in the Italian colony in that city, 
and this city has not been lacking in consignments 
of very objectionable Italians, principally from Sie- 
ily. What has happened in New Orleans may hap- 
pen elsewhere. To avoid such outrages by remov- 
ing their proximate causes is an imperative duty, 
and the exigencies of the times, read in the light of 
this recent calamity, demand a careful, intelligent, 
and thoroughly broad-minded dealing with the 
matter of unrestricted immigration. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Chamberlain and the Liberal-Unionists have 
forced the Conservative party to accept Mr. Jesse 
Collings’s Small Holdings bill, which has passed 
the House of Commons. This measure gives to the 
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local authorities power to borrow money from the 
Imperial treasury at three per cent. for the pur- 
chase of land, to be resold to laborers or leased to 
them in blocks not exceeding ten acres. In case of 
sale the bill requires that the buyers shall advance 
one-fourth of the purchase money, and pay to the 
local authorities four per cent. interest upon the 
mortgage retained for the remaining three-fourths. 
The time for the discharge of these mortgages may 
be extended for thirty-five years. The bill, there- 
fore, as Mr. Chamberlain said of it, really per- 
mits local authorities to set poor men up in business.” 
If our American States should provide for the 
lending of money at four per cent. to enable 
farmers to pay off their mortgages, the innovation 
would hardly be more radical. It is believed that 
in England many agricultural laborers will ask for 
leases of small holdings, and that many tenant 
farmers will take advantage of the provisions of 
this measure to become the owners of their farms. 
The holdings which they are permitted to acquire 
are large enough for market gardening purposes. 
To-day in England market gardening is the most 
profitable form of agriculture, and it is a form 
which cannot be carried on upon rented land unless 
the leases are long. As regards market gardening, 
Arthur Young’s old maxim hold true. A short 
lease turns a garden into a waste; while “ the 
magic of property turns sand into gold.” In pass- 
ing this act the House of Commons attempts to 
make tardy and inadequate amends to the agricult- 
ural laborers of Great Britain for the confiscation 
of the commons which was carried on under its 
authority a century ago. At that time, as Thorold 
Rogers tells us, moi e than one-fourth of the land of 
England was commons, upon which the poorest of 
the rural population had the right to pasture cattle 
and geese, and to share in the crops which their com- 
mon labor produced. When private ownership was 
substituted by the inclosure acts, each laborer ought 
in common justice to have received several acres 
for his individual possession. The justice of this 
was urged upon the House of Commons by a few 
members who had the interest of the unfranchised 
at heart. Buta House of Commons elected by 
the great landowners naturally legislated exclu- 
sively in the interest of its constituents, with the 
result of pauperizing and degrading the mass of 
the people. When we consider how the landed 
aristocracy came into possession of so much of 
their land, we cannot wonder that the Conserva- 
tives have decided to accept Mr. Collings’s mod- 
erate measure by which some of it may get back 
into the hands of the people. 
* * 


* 

The strife between the Emperor William and 
his ex- Chancellor becomes more bitter, and has 
now entered upon a phase which is likely to interest 
all Europe. When the King of Hanover was de- 
throned in 1866, a part of his great private fortune 
was sequestrated and has been held by the German 
Government and known as the Guelph Fund. Fif- 
teen years ago Bismarck affirms that he paid 
587,000 from this fund on behalf of a member of 
the German Ministry, Herr von Boetticher. The 
sequestrated fund is now to be restored to the son 
of the late King. Bismarck used the fund as a 
secret service fund, principally to influence news- 
papers in Germany and on the Continent. It 
became generally known as the “ Reptile Fund.” 
There was a kind of brutal frankness both in his 
use of the money and in his confession of his use 
of it which was thoroughly characteristic of the 
man. The Emperor now proposes to make an 
inquiry into the uses to which the Guelph Fund has 
been put, and the Cologne “Gazette,” at the in- 
stigation, probably, of some one near the Emperor, 
has declared that Prince Bismarck spent over 
thirty million marks, or more than seven million 
dollars, of this fund, and that he has burned the 
entire record of his expenditures. If such an 
inquiry is made, there will be much shaking and 
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consternation in some newspaper offices and among 
many public men; but it is extremely improbable 
that the Emperor intends this for anything more 
than a threat. Under most governments there is 
a secret fund at the disposal of the Prime Minister, 
who is accountable only to the head of the State. 
For obvious jreasons, the bookkeeping connected 
with such a fund cannot be made public; in many 
instances it must be at once destroyed. However 
great the indignation of the Emperor may be, it is 
incredible that he should so violate all the tradi- 
tions of his station and of European diplomacy as 
to make such matters public. There would bea 
material gain, however, to the world if the Reichs- 
tag could pursue such an inquiry. 


* * 


The Belgian Premier has laid before the Com- 


mittee on Constitutional Revision the scheme of 


parliamentary reform proposed by the Government. 
It is based on middle ground between those opposed 
to the extension of the electorate and those who 
favor universal franchise. It proposes an increase 
of the electorate from its present number of about 
133,000 to about 600,000, the test to be a property 
qualification—the occupation of a house, rooms, or 
land at a certain rental—and an educational qualifi- 
cation, the nature of which has not yet been reported 
by cable. The senate is to be elected by the pro- 
vincial councils, and the Swiss referendum is to be 
introduced in a new form, the King to have the 
right of appealing to the electorate on every law 
voted by the Chambers. Proportional representa- 
tion is also a part of the new scheme, both in Par- 
liament and local elections, but no intelligence as 
to its character has reached us. Greater control 
over the police is to be lodged in the hands of the 
Government, and a modification of the Constitution 
is to be made under which the Congo Free State 
may by and by be annexed to Belgium. These re- 
forms proposed by the Government go too far to 


please the Right and do not gofar enough to satisfy 


the Left, though they may be agreed upon as a com- 
promise between the various parties. Meanwhile, 
the threat of the workingmen’s party to go ona 
general strike if universal suffrage is refused, re- 
ported in these columns last week, continues to 


excite great apprehension. 


* * 
* 


Our readers have not forgotten the outbreak in 
the Swiss canton of Ticino some time ago. Last 
October, at an election when 24,000 ballots were 
cast, the Liberal majority for revision was 94; 
three weeks ago, in an election on the question of 
accepting the new constitution, the Liberals were 
defeated by a majority of over five hundred in a 
vote of 21,000. They had refrained from taking 
any part in framing the Constitution. Under the 
new Constitution there will be no general election 
until 1893, and the Radicals are now discussing the 
advisibility of demanding a second popular vote on 
the new constitution. There are indications that 
the more moderate men of all parties are weary of 
the strife. 


* 

A bit of recent history in Abyssinia throws a 
flood of light on the methods by which “superior ” 
races take advantage of “inferior” races. Certain 
Italians at Massowah organized themselves into a 
kind of secret society under the leadership of Ca- 
gnassi, a government advocate, and Livraghi, a lieu- 
tenant in the army, who was in command of the 
military police. The object of this society was to 
make money out of the natives by the short cut of 
murdering them. The method of reaching this re- 
sult is illustrated in a recent occurrence. The 
members of the society brought charges of treason 
against a rich Egyptian merchant and a friendly 
Abyssinian chief; these charges they supported by 
forged documents and by the testimony of an in- 
former whom they subsequently quietly put out of 
sight. The accused were condemned to death, but 
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the sentence was commuted to imprisonment for 
life. It appears that this summary dealing with 
prominent victims has been going on for some time, 
and that, not content with imprisoning the objects 
of their cupidity, these money-loving Italians have 
been in the habit of taking prisoners from their 
cells under pretense of conducting them to the 
frontier, removing them to some desolate spot and 
quietly putting them to death. Livraghi, the 
lieutenant, whose record shows a total number of 
nearly eight hundred natives killed, denies that 
the object was plunder, and says that he was act- 
ing under the authority of superior officers. A 
court-martial was ordered, and by this time has 
probably reached its findings, and the matter has 
attracted so much attention that it has come up in 
the Italian Parliament, and a committee of investi- 
gation has been appointed. 


* * 


We paid, last week, no attention to the rumor 
that proceedings were to be attempted by certain 
clergymen in the Episcopal Church to put Dr. 
Rainsford, Dr. Stanger, and Dr. Heber Newton on 
trial for inviting into their churches men not epis- 
copally ordained to deliver from the pulpit religious 
addresses at special mission services of the 
chureh. The report imputed to those initiating 
this movement such an incredible narrowness and 
folly that we were not inclined to credit it. It 
has been repeated, however, during the past week, 
with such specifications as make it tolerably clear 
that the rumor is not without some basis of fact. 
The canons of the Episcopal Church provide that 


no minister or other officers of the church “ shall 


permit any person to officiate therein without suf- 
ficient evidence of his being duly licensed or or- 
dained to minister in this church.” To “ officiate ” 
is, according to the “ Century Dictionary,” “ to per- 
form such formal acts, duties, or ceremonies as 
pertain to an office or post.” It would clearly not 
be canonical for an Episcopal clergyman to invite 
one not episcopally ordained to read the service or 
administer the sacrament, and it might with plau- 
sibility be claimed that to invite such an one to 
preach at one of the regular services of the church 
would also be prohibited by the language of this 
canon. But to make a religious address in a church 
is not to perform such formal acts, duties, or cere- 
monies as pertain to an office. Last year Dr. Rains- 
ford invited the Hon. Seth Low to speak at one of 
the Lenten services ; the invitation was accepted, and 
the address was given. Those who hold that the 
Christian ministry is charged with certain priestly 
functions may logically hold that no one not duly 
ordained as a priest may perform those functions; 
but religious addresses have never, in any branch 


of the Church or at any age of the world, been re- 


garded as in any sense a formal act, duty, or cere- 
mony pertaining to the office of the priesthood. 
The prophets of the Old Testament Church were 
never ordained or set apart to belong to any order. 
Under the New Testament dispensation all those who 
held the Gospel were permitted to communicate 
it, and were encouraged, if not commanded, so to 
do. In the medieval Church the lay friars, not 
ordained to priestly functions at all, were the great 
preachers, and to them the religious revivals 
carried on by the Roman Catholic Church were 
largely due. In the ancient Episcopal churches 
religious addresses are never regarded as an official 
act of the ministry, and laymen are encouraged to 
deliver them in all the less formal services of the 
Church. If the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America is to lay down the rule that no man can 
speak on the subject of religion in a church edifice 
unless he has been first ordained to the priesthood, 
it will make a wide departure from the whole 
traditional history of the Church of Christ, Rom- 
ish, Anglican, and Protestant. That it will make 
any such departure at the demand of a small 
though aggressive and influential faction in the 
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Church we do not for a moment believe. We 
ought perhaps to add to this paragraph that the 


report that Dr. Rainsford invited a Unitarian to 


preach for him is wholly false. 


* * 
* 


Two bills have recently become laws in this State, 
by the signature of Governor Hill, which register a 
distinct advance in the humane and intelligent 
treatment of the insane and the criminal. It is a 
good many years since the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation began its fight for the proper treatment 
of the pauper and indigent insane. That fight has 
been one of the most honorable struggles for re- 
form in the history of the country, and there is 
nothing invidious in identifying the name of Mrs. 
Josephine Shaw Lowell with it more prominently 
than any other. The State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion long ago demonstrated the absolute unfitness 
of our poorhouses, as at present arranged and man- 


aged, to provide decently and humanely for the needs 


of the pauper insane. A number of the county super- 
intendents have steadily resisted the reform, but, 
after years of steady pressure on the Legislature, a 
bill was passed removing the insane from the poor- 
houses. The provisions of that bill, however, could 
not be entirely carried out without an appropriation 
of money, and this appropriation has been steadily 
opposed until last week, when it was carried over 
the heads of the opponents, Governor Hill promptly 
signing the bill, which now becomes a law, and so 
closes one stage of an important reform. The 
Governor has also signed the Police Matrons bill, 


which makes the employment of women in police 


stations imperative in all cities containing over 
25,000 inhabitants. The statute authorizing the 
employment of police matrons has heretofore been 
permissive and has not been put into operation, 
the law remaining practically a dead letter on the 
statute book. Under the bill just signed by the 
Governor this permissive feature is made manda- 
tory, and hereafter police matrons must be em- 
ployed. This is a long step forward in the right 
direction. 


* * 
— 


Any one who is at all familiar with the condition 
of the poorer classes in New York City is aware 
that at the present time there is a crying need fora 
system of lodging-houses which neither the police 
stations nor the cheap and often vicious establish- 
ments conducted by private enterprise afford. Five 
years ago the Legislature passed a bill authorizing 
the Commissioners of Charities and Correction of 
this city to establieh some municipal ledging-houses 
under certain conditions in connection with the po- 
lice department. These lodging-houses were to be 
not merely charitable, but, after the example set by 
the Wayfarers’ Lodge” in Boston, they were to 
be so arranged that the lodgers should pay for their 


food and beds by a certain amount of labor. But. 


like the police matrons bill, this lodging-house bill 
has lain inactive for five years, and the Commis- 
sioners of Charities and Correction have done 
nothing to carry out its provisions. An amend- 
ment has now been introduced into the Legislature 
making the bill of 1886 mandatory. This amend- 
ment ought to be passed without any opposition ; 
if it fails we shall believe that the legislators of 
this city, who can accomplish its passage, have not 
the interests of the city at heart. At present the 
respectable but unfortunate men who find them- 
selves in New York City at night with: no place to 
lay their heads, and no money with which to ob- 
tain that place, find their only refuge in the police 
station, where they have to be thrown at close 
quarters with abandoned tramps and semi-criminals. 
The plan of carrying on a municipal lodging-house 
has been successfully worked in Boston for nearly 
twelve years. Those who desire to avail them- 
selves of its comforts make their application at the 
police station, where they may obtain a ticket of 
admission; in this way hardened vagrants and 
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thoroughly vicious criminals are screened out, so to 
speak. Decent food, hot baths, clean towels, clean 
bed linen, and even clean night gowns are pro- 
vided for the lodgers. The most deserving antl re- 
gpectable are given beds apart from the crowd. 
When the clothing of applicants is in a particular- 
ly bad state it is cleansed during the night with 
superheated steam, and in the morning, before the 
lodger is allowed to leave, he saws enough wood or 
performs enough other labor to pay for his ex- 
penses. In fact, we believe that the Wayfarers’ 
Lodge has been not only self-supporting, but has 
paid a small profit into the city treasury. This 
plan not only can be carried out in New York, but 
ought to be, and will be if our Albany statesmen 
do their duty. 

GENERAL NxwS.— Chicago is suffering severely 
from an epidemic of pneumonia and other diseases 
of a similar type, generally attributed to a recur- 
rence of the “grippe” epidemic of two years 
ago ; the death rate last week was more than dou- 
ble that for the corresponding week last year. 
M. Baltcheff, the Bulgarian Minister of Finance, was 
assassinated last week in Sofia; about thirty persons 
have been arrested on the suspicion of complicity 
in the act; it is supposed that the intention was to 
assassinate Premier Stambuloff, with whom M. 
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THE REV. DR. HOWARD CROSBY. 
(From the New York ** Tribune.’’) 


Baltcheff was walking. The political campaign 
in Sligo, Ireland, is being conducted with a great deal 
of personal animosity ; on Sanday the police had 
difficulty in suppressing a fight between the Parnell 
and anti-Parnell factions. The New York State 
Railroad Commission has completed its investiga- 
tion of the accident in the tunnel in Fourth Avenue ; 
it declares that the only wonder is that serious ac- 
cidents have not happened there before, and recom- 
mends the adoption of electric lights in the tunnel, 
and of several other precautionary measures. 
The ‘Advisory Committee on Street-cleaning, ap- 
pointed not long ago by Mayor Grant of this city, 
has reported to him, after careful examination, that 
the present system is radically faulty, and recom- 
mends its complete reorganization, together with a 
division of the city into small districts, for the 
cleanness of each of which one man shall be held 
responsible. The New York Methodist Con- 
ference is in session in Yonkers this week, and 
the New York East Conference is about to meet in 
Patchogue, L. I; the most important matter to be 
discussed will be the question of the admission of 
women to Methodist Conferences as delegates ; it 
will be remembered that the lay vote of the 
churches was in favor of this action by a majority 
of about 100,000 in a total vote of about 450,000; 
the Conferences will now in their spring session 
record the ministerial vote on the same subject. 
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PREACHER AND CITIZEN. 


|= brief illness to which Dr. Howard Crosby 

succumbed on the afternoon of Easter Day 
has bereft New York of one of the most use- 
ful men who ever filled a metropolitan pulpit. 
His parish work was not less than that of other city 
preachers, his scholarly work wasa great deal more 
than that of most of his contemporaries in the 
pulpit, and yet he found time to make himself the 
ally of almost every sound and promising endeavor 
for the better morality and the better government 
of the city. He was the best illustration which 
New York has had for a generation of the minis- 
ter, in the right sense, in public affairs; one who 
sacrificed nothing of the dignity of his calling, but 
who gave his profession a practical illustration in 
his dealing with public questions. 

Dr. Crosby had an unusually good preparation 
for his life work. He came of an excellent stock, 
socially, intellectually, and morally. Whatever in- 
heritance can transmit of mental training, moral 
fiber, and social refinement, Dr. Crosby received. 
Scholarly acquirement was his natural element, and 
it is said that he began to study Greek at the age 
of six, thus antedating by three years the beginning 
of the same study by De Quincey, who was once 
pointed out by the head master of a school to a 
visitor as a boy who could address an Athenian mob 
in their own vernacular. He was fortunate in hav- 
ing Dr. Tayler Lewis as his teacher in Greek,-and 
although in the time of his youth the opportunities 
for the most thorough scholarship were not great in 
this country, he availed himself of that opportunity 
which is always offered to a capable and aspiring 
man, of pushing on his work by his own efforts and 
in his own time. Extensive travel abroad and twelve 
years of professional work as a teacher of Greek 
at the New York University and at Rutgers Col- 
lege confirmed his scholarly habit, and gave matu- 
rity and thoroughness to his scholarly acquirement. 
When, in 1863, he accepted the unanimous call 
from the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
this city, Dr. Crosby brought to the pastoral work 
and the preaching function the ripe strength of all 
the preceding years. He had an excellent execu- 
tive faculty, as the growth of his church, the multi- 
plication of its lines of work, and its general effi- 
ciency testify. As a preacher his keynote was, 
naturally, instruction. He was not less a teacher 
in the pulpit than he had been out of it, his pulpit 
work betraying always the thoroughness of his 
scholarly preparation, the clearness of his thinking, 
and the aptness and closeness of his expression. 
His mind was didactic rather than imaginative, and 
it was due to this quality, perhaps, that he not only 
did not sympathize with the broader movement of 
thought within the evangelical churches, but that 
he seemed not to understand it; his mind was ana- 
lytical rather than comprehensive, clear rather than 
original, efficient and executive rather than inspir- 
ing and progressive. 

He was not a thought leader; bis work lay in 
other directions, where it was not less valuable nor 
less honorable. To his wide activity as preacher, 
pastor, and teacher, Dr. Crosby added the large and 
permanently valuable services which he rendered 
to the city. He represented that kind of local in- 
terest and enthusiasm in which New York has been 
so painfully deficient. Ten such men as Dr. Crosby 
would revolutionize this city. He held it to be 
a part of his function as a Christian minister not 
only to teach righteousness but to endeavor to en- 
force the practice of righteousness. His alliance 
with public affairs was always moral, his interest 
lying always in securing the moral result. It 
was in this work that he showed his supreme 
courage, one of the noblest qualities of character. 
Dr. Crosby was one of the foremost leaders of 
the temperance cause in this country. He con- 
ceived temperance from the Gospel standpoint, 
not as an attitude toward one indulgence, but as 
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a quality to be impressed upon a man's whole 
life. Temperance was not to him a passing 
phase of human experience developed by the 
prominence of a special vice; it was a perma- 
nent quality of character affecting all a man’s 
relations to the things which he uses. This 
brought him the antagonism of the liquor-selling 
interest, and the misapprehension and often the 
misrepresentation of those who insisted upon 
total abstinence or probibition. Thus Dr. Cros- 
by stood between two fires. No man was ever 
more genuinely hated by the liquor-sellers than he, 
and no man was at one time more misrepresented by 
intemperate temperance advocates. He held that 
unfermented wine never existed save as an ex- 
ceptional thing, and that wine has, therefore, 
always been an intoxicating liquor if taken in 
excess; that the wine mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments was wine of this kind, and that it 
was not only useless, but immoral, to attempt to 
force any other interpretation upon the plain facts- 
No man has ever done in this city more 
genuine temperance work than Dr. Crosby. In 
1878, as a result of his leadership, for nine days 
there was not a rum-hole open in New York. 
That the sale of liquor was not permanently con- 
trolled was not due to any lack of courage, energy, 
or intelligence on his part. A few men like him 
could have done the work, but it was beyond the 
After a laborious and 
eminently useful life he has gone to his rest. 
Differing from him widely on questions of Christian 
philosophy and interpretation, The Christian Union 
honored him because of his fidelity, his courage, 
and his noble devotion. 


A NO-PARTY PLATFORM. 


FRIENDLY critic writes us, in renewing his 

subseription, that The Christian Union used to 
be Republican in politics, and is so no longer ; and 
he wants to know whether the Republican party 
has changed, or The Christian Union. 

Both. 

If a paper desires to exert a positive political 
influence, it must unite with one of the great politi- 
cal parties; as if it wishes to exert a positive ec- 
clesiastical influence, it must unite with one of the 
great denominations. The Congregationalist” has 
an influence in the Congregational denomination, 
the “ Churchman” in the Episcopal denomination, 
the Examiner” in the Baptist denomination, to 
which The Christian Union does not aspire. Sim- 
ilarly, the party organ has an influence on party 
politics which we deliberately forego for the su- 
perior advantages of independency. The Chris- 
tian Union holds itself at liberty to criticise what 
is evil, to commend what is good, and to report 
judicially what is mixed in all parties and in all 
denominations. 

Bat the Republican party has also changed. 

Before the war, the Republican party stood for 
the principle, Liberty national, slavery sectional ; 
during the war, first for Nationality, second for 
Emancipation ; at the close of the war, for the en- 
franchisement of the negro as a necessary corol- 
lary of emancipation. And The Christian Union 
is of opinion that on these issues it was wholly 
right. 

But those issues have all passed away; they are 
all settled ; new issues have arisen; and the Repub- 
lican party has necessarily framed new policies to 
meet new issues. 

Shall the business of the Government be admin- 
istered on business principles? The Republican 
party says Yes! in its platform; No! by the acts 
of its political managers. We believe that its plat- 
form is right and its actions are wrong. 

Shall the Government attempt to promote indus- 
try by subsidies, loans, land grants, and a high pro- 


_ tective tariff? or shall it confine itself to protecting 


the individual from wrong, and give industry a free 
field and no favor? The McKinley bill and the 
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Postal Subsidy bill take the first view, The Chris- 


tian Union the second. 

Shall the negro be protected in his ballot by 
Federal interference, or shall he be educated, made 
a man of, and left to protect himself? The 
Lodge Election bill takes the first view, The Chris- 
tian Union the second. 

Shall the great carrying corporations be treated 
as individual enterprises, and the railroads as 
private property? or the railroads as public high- 
ways, and the corporations as public servants under 
public control? The Republican party has given 
to this question no decided answer. The Christian 
Union answers decidedly that the first position is 
proved untenable, that in the second lies the 
safety of the Nation. 

What shall we do with the saloon? The Demo- 
eratic party says, practically, Let be. The Repub- 
lican party says, practically, Handle with care. 
The Prohibition party says, Prohibit everywhere. 
The Christian Union says, Fight the saloon by 
whatever method in each locality gives the best 
promise of the most immediate success. 

Finally, a considerable proportion of party lead- 
ers and organs demand that the people support the 
Republican party for what it has done in the past. 
The Christian Union replies that no party is to 
be supported except for what it is, does, and is 
pledged to do in the future. 

The Christian Union is neither Republican, 
Democratic, Prohibition, nor Alliance, but abso- 
lutely independent. We believe that there is room 
in the United States for one weekly journal which 
belongs to no party, but dares to speak the trutb, 
without fear or favor, regarding all parties and all 
policies. 


AGAINST THE TIME OF TRIAL. 


S no man knows when the hour of his opportu- 

nity will come, so no man knows when the 
storm of his temptation will suddenly burst upon 
him. There is no science which can predict the 
tempests to which every human life is exposed; 
there is no map on which the storm-centers of the 
future are indicated; there is no code of signals 
warning of approaching peril. The strain upon 
character comes often like a tropical storm, which 
rises without warning over a cloudless horizon or 
bursts without the possibility of escape from a 
radiant sky. There is only one way in which a 
man can prepare for these sudden and critical 
strains which are to test the very tissue his 
character, and that is the flawless building into 
truth and righteousness. The oak survives the 
tempest by virtue of the daily accretions of 
strength which have entered into it year by year; 
the man survives the swift and tumultuous advance 
of temptation by virtue of the moral power which, 
almost unconsciously, he has slowly accumulated 
from day to day. It is true that sometimes the 
strong man suddenly breaks under the strain of 
instant passion; but, as a rule, the man who breaks 
is a man in whom the signs of disintegration were 
already evident. The tree which falls in the 
silence of a summer day was rotten within; and, 
as a rule, the man who suddenly collapses morally 
brings to light a process of decay which has long 
been going on within him. He who is faithful to 
himself hour by hour is all the while preparing 
for the storm that may sometime burst upon him. 
The storm is certain to come. No human life is so 
sheltered that it escapes those great temptations 
which, unresisted, play havoc with a man’s career. 
He who lives without the thought of this possibil- 
ity is as criminally unwise as the captain would be 
who should give up all care of his ship because, at 
the moment, waters were smooth and skies were 
fair. To prepare for peril ought to be the con- 
stant solicitude of every man, and this preparation 
is nothing more than the daily rectitude which 


becomes first a habit and then a permanent and 


imperishable character. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has been Bellamyzing. It would be 
interesting, he thought, to note how the ideas of Na- 
tionalism would strike individual members of the 
classes which it is supposed would be especially bene- 
fited by their practical adoption. The talking class 
having found these ideas of so much interest, how 
would it be with the working class ? 

His first experiment was with a certain little dress- 
maker who has done many a day’s sewing for his wife, 
The daughter of an Irish washerwoman, she has turned 
to account that sense of color and form so common 
among Irishwomen, and she earns, by steady stitch, 
stitch, stitch, from morning until night, perhaps five hun- 
dred dollars a year. She is intelligent and ambitious, 
and she has one child, for whom she naturally desires 
whatever educational and social advantages she can 
obtain: surely, she, of all others, would profit by 
twentieth century conditions! But this is what she 
said to the Spectator: “What! not. have any money 
at all? Ob, I think that would be dreadful ; it would 
seem like charity. And you couldn’t get ahead any, 
or be really independent at all. And how could you 
be sure that all the rest of the people would be fair 
and do their part? Oh, no, I would rather earn what 
I can for myself, and spend it or keep it as 15 want to, 
after I have earned it.“ 


* * 
* 


The next time the Spectator tried Bellamy was with 
a group of mill girls. He chanced one evening to 
attend a meeting of a certain union, a collection of 
operatives from the big cotton mills, brought together 
under the leadership and guidance of a few women, 
for mutual help and improvement. The Spectator 
went in the character of escort, but he found himself, 
in the course of the evening, in the midst of a group 
of young women, and, something being evidently ex- 
pected of him, he concluded, after a little skirmishing, 
to try a sketch of Looking Backward.” The result 


was hardly satisfactory. They listened with apparent 


interest to the Spectator’s report of the prophet’s 
vision ; they found the story amusing, and made some 
rather bright aud original comments upon it, but the 
ideas back of the story made no more impression upon 
them than the proverbial water on the proverbial 
duck. The notion of each person having an oppor- 
tunity to select his or het own employment seemed a 
little more within grasp, and the Spectator beguiled 
them into saying what they would have preferred to 
mill work. One concluded, amid a general giggle, 
that she would have liked to make paper flowers ; 
another would have found driving cows congenial oveu- 
pation ; only one stated a serious predilection, and that 
was for painting. But of the main ideas of National- 
ism, these minds, busy and idle at the same time, 
could by no means be persuaded to take hold. 


* * 


Then the Spectator tried an intelligent carpenter, 
and here he was, in truth, disappointed in the result. 
For, as he had watched the young man deftly handling 
his tools, using at once his brain and his hands, doing 
good work and doing it well, he had thought 
within himself, Here is a man to whom the value of 
work should be apparent, a man who must know that 
labor is a blessing, not a curse.” But this fortunate 
possessor of pure blood and steady nerves, though he 
was most emphatic in his “It’s a sure thing that 
every one ought to work,” looked puzzled when the 
Spectator remarked that they ought to work for their 
own sakes even more than for others ; and, standing 
there with the fresh air blowing against his face, and 
the clean, sweet smell of the new pine rising from the 
rustling shavings at his feet, it was in but a half-hearted 
fashion that he agreed that the idle people were not 
the happy ones, and it was evident that his views were 
guiltless of altruism. He complained bitterly of the 
lack of appreciation of good work, and was sure that, 
if he could choose again, he would not select carpentry 
for a profession. Indeed, as he stood there, kicking 
the blocks of wood and twisting the handle of his 
lathe, he was the image of restless dissatisfaction. 


* * 


The Spectator tried once more, this time with one of 
the hardest and steadiest workers of his acquaintance, 
and from this quarter he met with the brief response : 
„Very nice scheme that. Work is a good thing. I 
would be in a bad way without work. But I think 
half the world will be kept busy with a lash keeping 
the other half worki 
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When the Spectator sat him down to ponder on the 
results of his questionings, they did not seem, at first 
sight, to be very valuable. Of course it -had been 
largely a matter of chance. Without going any more 
out of his way he might have met with quite different 
responses. But the fact remained that in these four 
instances he had failed to rouse the least enthusiasm for 
Mr. Bellamy’s scheme of social salvation, and as the 
Spectator thought matters over, it struck him that there 
was a good deal of significance, after all, in the recep- 
tion Nationalism had met with in these various quar- 
ters. Taking the last instance first, it was not to be 
denied that no political or social scheme would suffice 
in itself to transform laziness into indastry. Training 
would do much, but a social structure having for its 
foundation universal capacity and enthusiasm for work 
would prove an uncertain habitation for humanity at 
its present stage of education, an education proceeding 
from within rather than without. As for the carpen- 
ter and the mill girls, the former embodied that 
sense of personal importance, personal ambition, per- 
sonal vanity, which stands always ready and waiting to 
trip up the heels of all socialistic movements, and the 
latter represented that duliness—or thoughtlessness, 
perhaps, rather than dullness—which lies like a quick- 
sand in the path of the reformer, always shifting and 
uncertain, dangerous footing at the best, and a fatal 
foundation for special effort. 


* * 
* 


But it was in the bright little dressmaker’s reception 
of Bellamy’s ideas that the Spectator found most food 
for reflection. What was it that made her so antago- 
nistie to a social reformation which would not only put 
all above the fear of want, but would offer to 

every one equal advantages and opportunities? She 
lacked sympathy and confidence ; lacks, the Spectator 
thinks, which will be found characteristic of the class 
of society to which she belongs. Instances of intense 
personal sympathy are common enough among the un- 
educated, but an impersonal love of justice, a sympathy 
not with the individual, but with humanity, is the prod- 
uct of a cultivated soil. So, also, that confidence in 
others which is a necessary part of all co-operative 
action comes only through the educational effect of ex- 
perience and observation. To transform the motto 
now in general use, whether admittedly or not, 
„Every man for himself, aud the devil take the hind- 
most,” into Every man for all men, that there may be 
no hindmost for the devil to take,” will require a radi- 
cal change in the intellectual attitude of the masses. 
Intellectual, the Spectator says, in view of Bellamy’s 
book, for the appeal there is to the head rather than to 
the heart, the whole scheme resting, not upon universal 
love, but upon universal common sense. It demands 
the intelligent appreciation of the terrible waste re- 
sulting from the present system of antagonistic indi- 
vidual production, and the logical following out of the 
proposition that two men can accomplish more than 
twice as much as one man. 


SELFISHNESS, ALIAS SELF-INTEREST. 


By THE Rev. GrorGce D. HERRON. 


social parlance, selfishness has an alias. It 
takes unto itself the name of self-interest, and, 
behold! it becomes the prince of virtues. And 
whoso falleth not down and worshipeth this prince 
is cast into the furnace of social indignation, seven 
times heated (where One like unto the Son of God 
walks with him). Social economy has proceeded 
on the ground of “ enlightened self-interest,” which 
18, nevertheless, nothing more or less than respect- 
able paganism. Self-interest “ enlightened ” would 
see itself as devilishness. In the light of the Gos- 
pel it is practical atheism. There is not the shadow 
of a foundation in the New Testament, in the life 
and teachings of our Lord, for a life based upon 
self-interest. And there is no distinction, in either, 
between self-interest and selfishness. “ Whosoever 
he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he 


eannot be my disciple.” Utter self-denial, entire 


self-annihilation, a love measured only by the 
measureless cross, is the first condition of Christian 
discipleship, always and everywhere, in the first 
century and in the twentieth. No man sits at the 
feet of Jesus clothed with the glory of God and in 
his right mind, no man is in a teachable condition, 
no man is a useful disciple, until the demon of self, 
whose name is legion, has been cast out. And 
self's precious possessions must be renounced with 
the self. Selfishness, by which I mean what polit- 
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ical economy calls self-interest, is moral anarchy ; 
it is spiritual death. Every self-interested deed 


is a blow at the throne of God. Self-denial, con- 


trariwise, is harmony with God; self-dying is eter- 
nal living. The Gospel conception of a disciple of 
Christ, Paul’s conception, John’s conception, Peter’s 
conception, is that of one who has made an entire 
surrender of self-interest to be absorbed in God's 
interest in humanity. We are loved that we may 
love; saved that we may save; taught that we 
may teach; God's gifts are given to us to give. 
We are to give ourselves wholly to loving and 
serving and saving and honoring our brother-men, 
leaving it altogether with God and our brother- 
men to love us. The point from which Christ seeks 
to start us anew on our life-missions is the bosom 
of the Father, from whence he proceeded, and from 
whence we are to proceed, on the errand that 
brought him among men; so that our eating and 
drinking, sleeping and waking, buying and selling, 
working and playing, reading and writing and 
thinking, shall be moved and guided by considera- 
tions wholly outside of self; so that Paul's injunc- 
tion to do everything in the name of the Lord Jesus 
shall be literally obeyed—no man seeking his own, 
but every man another’s good ; so that the self-lost 
life shall not be merely regarded as a suggestive 
figure, but come to be—as it surely will—the only 
life practicable and tolerable in human society. 
Self-renounced lives, and only such, are full par- 


_ takers of the atonement which Christ is making 


with God and men—having overcome because of 
the blood of the Lamb, and because of the word 
of their testimony: and they loved not their life 
unto death. 

It was not self-interest that prompted Jesus to 
be stretched upon the cross ; but it was self-interest 
that drove in the spikes. It was not self-interest 
that moved Jesus to surrender to the priests and 
soldiers ; but it was self-interest that betrayed him 
for thirty pieces of silver. It was not self-interest 
that sustained Jesus under the trialand scourgings 
and the crown of thorns; but it was through the 
spirit of self-interest that Peter denied his Lord, 
and the disciples forscok him and fled. It was not 
through self-interest that Jesus stood before Caiaphas 
and Pilate; but it was imperiled self-interest that 
cried “ Crucify him!” through the mouths of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 

Yet this self-interested social philosophy has re- 
ceived the dignified ęupport of that profound relig- 
ious blockheadism which sees in the command to 
love our neighbors as ourselves a command to love 
ourselves as our neighbors. (How the dear Lord 
must smile at our moral clumsiness!) I suspect 
that if the rich young ruler, when he met Jesus, had 
gone to loving his neighbor as he was then loving 
himeelf, he would have experienced, in the process, 
a mighty and painful self crucifixion that would have 
made him forever afterward shudder at every 
glimpse of himself. Noman can love his neighbor 
according to Christ without experiencing a total 
annihilation of self-love. It is psychologically im- 
possible for a man to love himself and his.neighbor 
equally. If he does not love his neighbor more than 
himself, he simply does not love his neighbor at all, 
in any real sense; for there is no love that does not 
involve the surrender of self to the one loved. The 
“new commandment of our Lord, That ye love 
one another as I have loved you,” is really the divine 
interpretation of the old commandment to “love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The cross is the exem- 
plification of what God means by loving one’s 
neighbor. The Gospel knows nothing of what the 
modern church understands by benevolence ” and 
„charity.“ Its teachings proceed only on the basis 
of self-dying and self-giving. No man loves his 
neighbor who does not give himself to his neighbor ; 
he cannot be his own and his neighbor’s at the 
same time. He only loves his neighbor who be- 
comes a divine incarnation and a vicarious sacrifice 
in his neighbor’s life. 


THE UNDERLYING CAUSE OF THE NEW 
ORLEANS MASSACRE. 


By HENRY HAR MON NEILL. 


FOR thirty years New Orleans has been learning 
a dangerous lesson. Her history during that 
period has taught her citizens that great good may 
sometimes be accomplished by overthowing the 
constituted organs of government and disregarding 
the forms of law. From the day that General 
Butler occupied the city down to the present mo- 
ment the people of Louisiana have had little oppor- 
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tunity to acquire that respect for government 
without which our democracy lacks foundation. 
Their lessons have been all the other way; their 
latest lesson only increases the danger that they 
will fail in their experiment of self-government. 
For without that habitual respect for constituted 
authority and the forms of law which characterizes 
the Anglo-Saxon race, democracy can achieve but 
small success. 

No such respect was engendered during the 
closing years of the war. Opposition to govern- 
ment was then a conscientious duty. Armed re- 
sistance was prevented only by reason of its futility. 
Nor could the reconstruction governments teach 
their generation the Anglo-Saxon lesson. The 
sudden elevation to power of a horde of illiterates 
and thieves prevented, for five years, the growth of 
any feeling of respect for the majesty of the law. 
Without recalling the great debt saddled upon the 
people of the State by the carpet-bag govern- 
ments, a reason for the desire of the people to 
overthrow their legal rulers may be found, perhaps, 
in the single fact that the Legislature of 1870 
spent upon itself the sum of $958 956 50, or an 
average of $113.50 for each member for each day it 
was in session. 

As early as January, 1872, New Orleans learned 
to regard with equanimity the armed resistance to 
government. In that month two “legislatures ” 
met in the city (one over a saloon), and engaged 
in a violent contest for supremacy. Shooting 
affrays were frequent in the streets ; and the forms 
of law were deliberately disregarded by one of the 
factions, which refused to obey a writ of habeas 
corpus (the highest known to our law) issued by a 
United States district judge. On January 22 
the same faction marched, three thousand strong, 
against the building occupied by its opponents. 
A riot, or rather a pitched battle, would have re- 
sulted but for the intervention of United States 
troops, with orders “to allow no conflict between 
bodies of armed men.“ The parties to this exhibi- 
tion of bad government were all Republicans. 

Later in the same year the Democrats took a 
hand in the law-breaking. In the months of 
December, 1872, and January, 1873, there were 
no less than four claimants to the position of Gov- 
ernor of the State. Each summoned armed forces 
to overthrow the others ; each issued decrees that 
all alike disregarded. Order was brought out of 
chaos by the force of the United States army, and 
by that alone. This was a bad lesson for a self- 
governing people. But worse followed. 

On the 14th of September, 1874. a fight occurred 
on the main street of the city between a body of 
men representing the best elements in the com- 
munity, and another body representing the author- 
ity of the State. The latter was routed. Two dozen 
combatants were killed. I believe that the Gov- 
ernor of the State who precipitated this encounter 
was a scoundrel, and that his effort to prevent the 
action contemplated and carried out by the citizens 
was unconstitutional, unrighteous, and illegal. 
But I also believe that the victory of the people 
added another to the long list of bad lessons they 
had received, and increased the general feeling 
that government is a thing to be tolerated except 
on special occasions. 

In 1876 the “ carpet-bag ” rule was overthrown 
—again by extra-legal and armed action on the 
part of the best citizens. The Federal troops were 
withdrawn, the men who had grown wealthy by 
misgovernment were relegated to private life or 
sent abroad to fill consulships, and the debts they 
had contracted, in the name of the State, were 
largely repudiated. The “best elements” came 
into power. Governor Nicholls, a man of really 
fine character, promised to do much towards 
restoring the feeling of respect for authority which 
Louisiana had lost. For a time there was peace. 
But the seed that had been sown could not but 


bear fruit. Soon Nicholls was turned out of office 


by a constitutional convention whicn cut down the 
term for which he had been elected. Then fol- 
lowed a series of scandals. The brother of a 
Governor, himself a former candidate for the same 
office, was found to have stolen thousands of acres 
of land from the State. Another high officer, and 
editor of the leading daily journal in the Gulf. 
States, absconded with a trunkful of the State’s 
money, and continued an active iaterest in polities 
from the vantage ground of a central American 
State with which our extradition treaty is incom- 
plete. Tne Mayors of New Orleans were for along 
period elected or defeated upon the issue whether 
the charities of the city ought to be supported by 
contributions levied by officers of the law upon 
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dens of, vice prohibited by law. The chief hospi- 
tal in the South was supported by a gamblers’ 
fund. The laws of the State grew bad, and the 
lawmakers and administrators worse. 

Bat the most ruinous attack on the loyalty of 
the people to the forms of government has been 
seen during the past two years, in the open pur- 
chase of the legislators, officers, and press of the 
State by the Louisiana State Lottery Company. 
When that Company bought its way through the 
Legislature, all reason for respecting the laws 
passed by that body seemed to cease. Since that 
time the condition of public sentiment in New 
Orleans has been a menace to American institutions. 
It is not surprising that when a new opportunity 
was presented for enforcing extra-legal justice, 
there was left none of the force which in other 
American cities would have upheld the majesty of 
the law. Louisiana law had little majesty to up- 
hold. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PARISH PRISON. 


By THE Rev. S. J. BARRO WS. 


1 is one building in New Orleans that is 
known now the world over. A few weeks 
ago scarcely any one in the United States or across 
the seas had heard of it or knew of its existence. 
None, too, were more indifferent in regard to it 
than the people of New Orleans. No traveler com- 
ing to that city was 
ever expected to visit 
it. Not one in ten 
thousand visitors ever 
crossed its threshold. 
To-day its name has 
been written upon the 
public mind in letters 
of blood. It isthe New 
Orleans Parish Prison. 
For years to come it 
will be pointed out as 
the scene of a great 
tragedy, unless some 
kindly earthquake or 
cyclone shall level its 
disreputable walls to 
the ground, or the peo- 
ple of New Orleans 
shall wisely do it them- 
selves. It is a foul 
blot on the name of 
the Crescent City. It 
is a building of which 
its best citizens are 
ashamed, and the 
prison system which 
is administered there 
only deepens the blush. 

Only four days be- 
fore that awful scene 
I entered this old build- 
ing. The trial was 
then in progress, but 
nearing its elose. Pub- 
lie excitement was 
great, and no one looked for anything but conviction. 
Attention centered, not in the prison, but in the 
Court. It was when the jury failed that the 
crowd marched around the Clay statue, and then 
made for the old prison on Congo Square. 

The Parish Prison is a hard-looking mass of 
weather-stained and disreputable brick and mortar. 
It would seem as if the worst characteristics of its in- 
mates were suggested by this old, rickety, dilapidated 
building, that looks as if some day it might fall of its 
own weight. Richmond sold its Libby Prison to 
an enterprising Chicago firm, who carted it to that 
city and set it up for public exhibition. New Or- 
leans cannot do better than to sell this old pile of 
bricks to the next Chicago man who comes along. 
It might be worth something to be exhibited as a 
ruin. Asa shelter or abode for criminals, it is 
physically and morally abominable. There are 
some buildings in which antiquity may be a virtue, 
but it is not so in a prison. The older it is the 
worse it is likely to be. The old building could 
hardly be mistaken for anything but a prison. Its 
grim dilapidation leers and stares at you as you 
approach it. Though a prison, it is not a strong- 
hold. It might be blown down. If the mob could 
not have gone in at the door, they might have easily 
gone through the walls. A battering-ram in the 
right place would easily tip them over. 

On this occasion the kindly presence of an emi- 
nent judge of New Orleans was the key which 
opened the front door. We were ushered at once 
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into its mournful dilapidation. The warden was 
courteous, and placed at our disposal one of his 
subordinates. Let nothing I say of the prison re- 
flect upon the kindness and courtesy of the men 
who took us about. They made no apologies for 
the building. They did not excuse its condition. 
Yet they seemed to think it was perhaps good 
enough for the majority of those who were com- 
mitted to its keeping. The prison does not serve 


the purpose of a penitentiary. Most of those under 


long sentences are sent to Baton Rouge, yet those 
awaiting trial are committed to this jail, and, unless 
they have money enough to secure the privilege of 
a cell in an upper tier by themselves, they are 
herded indiscriminately together with drunkards, 
thieves, and habitual criminals of the lowest type. 
That is, those who are awaiting trial for an offense 
of which they may be innocent are thrown into the 
same eells with ten or a dozen other men already 
sentenced for larceny, disorderly conduct, or 
drunkenness. The physical condition of the prison 
is such as would have made John Howard mourn. 
It is built in three tiers. The only good thing 
about the arrangement of the cells is that they are 
all above ground. In New Orleans this could not 
be otherwise. Even the tombs in that city, which 


lies below the river level, are all built above ground, 
for if you scratch the earth you come to water. The 
prison is divided into two sections—one for men 
and one for women. 


These sections are also sub- 
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divided into distinct cells and yards for colored and 
white. The principle of social equality in the 
South is carried so far that white and black must 
not be compelled to associate. “It would be hu- 
miliating,“ said the superintendent of a convict 
mine to me, to compel a white thief to associate 
with a black one.” Consequently, all through the 
South the social superiority of the white criminal 
is continually respected. 

We entered first the yard of the white male pris- 
oners. What a motley crew! Here there were 
seventy-five of them grouped together. A few 
leaned against the wall; mostof them were in a 
sitting posture, and some of them stretched out at 
full length on the ground. They were not chained 
or confined except bytheir rags. In one corner of 


the yard is a large tank. In the summer months 


they are allowed to bathe. In the winter months 
they do not have this privilege, consequently they 
are much less cleaner in winter than in summer. 
The sentences, we were told, would range from ten 
days toa year. The majority are not committed 
for over six months. Each morning the whole mass 
of convicts are turned out into the yard, and lie 
around in these disheartening groups until the time 
comes to be herded into their night quarters. Bad 
as it is to have this mass of criminality corralled in 
the yard, it is better than if they were shut up all 
day in the dark dungeons to which they are com- 
mitted at night. The cells are about 10x15 feet. 
There are seven in the lower tiers and eight above. 
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From ten to thirteen prisoners are placed in each 
cell. There are no beds or mattresses. Each pris- 
oner is provided with two blankets—one to place 
on the cell floor, and another with which to cover 
him. Among the prisoners one is designated as the 
captain of each cell. This is to prevent, as far as 
possible, the brawls and disturbances which fre- 
quently occur from putting twelve men into a cell 
which is only big enough for two. Among those 
whom I saw in the yard was a boy of eighteen. He 
was under sentence, and would be soon transferred 
to Baton Rouge. Under a true reformatory sys- 
tem such a boy would have a chance, by probation, 
for a better life, or would be committed toa reform- 
atory where he might be taught some useful trade. 
As we entered the yard our guide pointed to two 
significant hinges or brackets set in the wall about 
fifteen feet from the ground. These are the 
hinges,” he said, on which we place the gallows.” 
It was upon this gallows that the Italian prisoners 
whose trial was approaching its end were expected 
to swing. What a different fate awaited them! 
Passing from the white section to the colored, the 
scene was repeated, save that the colored prisoners 
seemed even more destitute than the whites. We 
entered the yard just as it was time to feed the 
prisoners. One of their number, who was made 
captain, gruffly ordered them to stand in line. The 
alignment, from a military point of view, was not 
very perfect. Some of the more irregular and 
disorderly were threat- 
ened, if they did not 
remain quiet, with a 
deprivation of their 
rations. To an out- 
sider it did not seem 
as if the loss of a meal 
under such circum- 
stances would be a 
great deprivation. The 
bread was cut in large 
hunks. The meat was 
a collection of bone 
shanks, the bone fur- 
nishing a handle for the 
eater. The prisoner 
took his hunk of bread 
in one hand and his 
bone of beef in the 
other. Give the poor 
dog a bone,” I said 
to the Judge, quoting 
from Mother Hub- 
bard. Ves, that is 
it, he said, sadly. 
Do you not give them 
plates?“ I asked of 
the jailer. “ No, these 
prisoners would make 
way with a whole set 
in a week; it would 
not do to even give 
them tin.” Yet even 
a chimpanzee can be 
taught to eat with 
knife and fork. There 
is nothing to appeal to manhood or to any of the 
better elements in the promiscuous group before 
us. They were certainly men of a low type. It 
was not the business of the prison, apparently, to 
make them any better. It was a sad and sickening 
sight. There were over one hundred whites in one 
section, and about the same number of colored pris- 
oners in the other. On the colored side about fifty 
of them were awaiting trial. The number in the 
colored cells ranged from ten to thirteen. A good 
many of the inmates, to be sure, are repeaters, who 
come back again and again for drunkenness and 
other crimes. 

What do 
asked. 

I was shown to a dark dungeon, to which they 
were committed. 

Where do you get ventilation?“ I asked. 

The jailer pointed to a little opening in one 
corner in which you might have thrust a pipe-stem. 
Prisoners are sometimes shut in a dungeon three 
days at a time. 

On the second floor of the prison one room is 
devoted to hospital uses. On this tier, also, are 
two rooms used for those who prefer to pay board 
rather than to be herded together with the prisoners 
below. As none of the colored prisoners have 
money enough to pay for extra accommodations, 
this privilege is enjoyed only by the whites. In 
the boarding-room there were seven beds, and 
as many inmates. The beds looked comfortable 


you do with the refractory ones ?” I 
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enough, and they were even provided with mos- 
quito netting, a defensive armor in common use 
in New Orleans. Sitting around the room were 
six or seven Italians. They belonged to the gang 
arrested on suspicion of murdering Hennessy. 
Their companions who had been placed on trial 
were then in court. These had not yet been 
arraigned. They were complacently lounging 
about the room. One of them near the door was 
playing solitaire with cards. For these accommo- 
dations they paid 83 50 per week, with the privi- 
lege of receiving fruit and other food from their 
friends. Connected with the prison is a small 
chapel. Catholic and Protestant services are held 
alternately on Sundays. Attendance is not com- 
pulsory, but those who do not choose to go are 


locked up. Colored and white both attend the 


same service, but the benches are partitioned off 
so that white and black do not intermingle. There 
is no library worthy the name; but on Sundays 
prisoners are allowed to have a few papers in each 
cell. 

We passed then to the woman’s prison. Here 
were forty women incarcerated, six white and thirty- 
five colored. Most of the women are committed 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. As with the 
men, some of them are old repeaters. One of them 
said to the jailer, “I couldn't pay my rent, and I 
thought I would get a little drink and get in here 
again.” There is not work enough to occupy the 
women two hours per day, in cleaning or laundry 
work or cooking the food. One of the worst feat- 
ures of this place is that babies are sometimes 
sent in with their mothers. We passed a colored 
woman who was nursing her child. Sometimes,” 
said the jailer, “ I have children sent here, from 
five to ten years of age, with their mothers.” “Is 
there no institution where they can be placed ?” I 
asked. ‘I don’t know,” he answered; it seems 
not ; all that I can say is, that they get here.” To 
bring a child into such an atmosphere and to such 
companionship is to condemn it to a life of crime. 
It is not the State’s fault, then, if it does not catch 
the moral and physical infection of this pesthouse. 
The woman's prison is one of the most dilapidated 
portions of the building. On the white side the 
lower cells are so bad as to be unfit for habitation. 
They have been mercifully condemned. As there 
are only six or eight white women in the prison at 
a time, the cells on the upper tier are used for con- 
demned male criminals. We were shown to one 
cell in which was aman condemned for murder. 
As he heard our footfall, he turned his face away 
and busied bimself with something in the corner of 
the cell. Lou might stay here an hour,” said 
the keeper, but he would not turn round.” We 
did not ask him to. We had no curiosity to see 
him. It was in this quarter of the jail that the 


Italian prisoners under trial were committed. It 


was here that the avenging crowd found them and 
the slaughter took place. Crouching in the corner 
of another dark cell was a man who seemed to be 
the incarnation of misery and despair. There was 
a wild look on his face. He is insane,” said the 
Jaller. 

‘Why is he here?“ 

“He is awaiting trial for killing a boy.“ He 
may have to lie there weeks until his case comes 
before the court. 

We were then conducted to the hospital, and 
sky parlor,” so called, in the woman’s department. 
The hospital was empty. The “sky parlor ” is used 
for the boarders—that is, for those prisoners await- 
ing trial who can pay for the privilege of these extra 
accommodations. It was a large, bare room, well 
lighted, and might have been made comfortable. 
Two women were sitting neara window. “ But 
where isthe furniture?” Iasked. The jailer waxed 
warm with indignation as he described the way in 


which the room had been depleted. ‘ We had two 


or three beds here, but they were taken over to the 
men’s side.” Not a single bedstead, or even a mat- 
tress, was in the room. , 

„What do these women sleep on?” 

“ They have but one blanket under them to keep 
them from the bare floor, and another with which 


to cover them, and for this they are expected 


to pay $3.50 a week.” 

Pretty dear board, I should think! These women 
may be guilty or they may not be, but they were 
allowed to sleep on the floor while the Italian 
prisoners in the men’s department were sleeping on 
comfortable beds under morquito netting. Is this 
New Orleans gallantry? In a city where the men 
are renowned for their politeness, where they inva- 
riably give with promptness and courtesy their seats 
to women in the cars, and never allow a woman to 
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put her change in the box when they can pass it up for 
her, what a strange anomaly that women prisoners 
should be left to sleep on a single blanket on a hard 
floor, and be asked to pay $3 50 for the privilege! 
We almost fear to publish it, lest another crowd of 
indignant men should make a descent on the old 
prison, and treat somewhat roughly the Italians 
who are enjoying these comforts. It certainly is 
not the fault of the men prisoners. They are en- 
titled to the beds for which they pay. Indeed, in 
a Northern prison common decency would suggest 
that every prisoner have a bed to sleep on. But itis 
certainly the fault of the management that the 


women are neglected in this way. There ought 


to be,” said the jailer, “at least four beds in this 
‘sky parlor,’ and at least six in the hospital.” 
Somebody in New Orleans ought to see that this 
injustice is righted. 

Another defect of the prison is that there is no 
supply of rain water. The officers send outside to 
get rain water for themselves, but the prisoners are 
compelled to take the dirty river water from the 
hydrant, which sometimes is not fit to drink. The 
walls are cracked in some places from top to bottom 
in the women’s section. They will cave in before 
long. This prison may fall down some time and 
hurt somebody,” said my friend. We said good- 
by to the jailer, thanked him for his kindness, and 
passed out. 

„If the people of New Orleans,” I said to the 
Judge, “ were to pass through tbis prison in single 
file, do you think they would allow this condition 
of things to exist for a week?” 

“They would not let it exist for twenty-four 
hours,” said the Jadge, with great emphasis. 

Four days later, a mob of citizens visited that 
prison, but it was not in the interest of humanity 
but of vengeance. The old prison was turned into 
a slaughter-house. The iron hinges for the gallows 
had been robbed of their prey, but the bullets of the 
angry crowd found their mark. But another vig- 
ilance committee is still needed—a committee to 
thoroughly investigate and reform this prison. Ala- 
bama has appointed a prison commission to inspect 
its system ; let Louisiana do the same. 

New Orleans is in many respects a delightful 
city. Here one may enjoy the most charming hos- 
pitality, as genial and fragrant as the roses and 
orange blossoms that bloom in these Southern 
homes; but there are two blots on the fame of the 
city which its reputable citizens will confess. One 
is furnished by the magnificent dwellings built by 
the lottery owners. The other is the blot of its old 
Parish Prison. | 
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HE “ Journal of Sir Walter Scott is a work 
which it is impossible to treat as one treats 
most books. There is a kind of intimacy about it 
and a pathos as well which give one the feeling of 
dealing with a friend rather than with a new aspi- 
rant for literary recognition and position. These 
volumes, in one sense, are not new. They have 
long been in existence. They were previously 
drawn upon by Lockhart, and their contents have 
been generally known, but the appearance of Walter 
Scott's Journal in its entirety creates a new and 
deeper impression than could be gained from any 
fragments, and, written as it was during the last 
years of his life, when the shadow of calamity was 
darkest over him, one feels like reading it rever- 
ently rather than critically. Fortunately, one can 
do this without any violation of literary conscience, 
for the Journal, while characterized by a certain 
sameness or monotony, is intensely interesting, and 
thoroughly straightforward and honest. If it does 
not add materially to our knowledge of Scott, it 
freshens our impression of him and gives us a new 
sense of the inherent nobility of the man’s nature. 
We renew our acquaintance, not with the Scott of 
those early years of ripening power and immense 
exhilaration of spirit, nor with the Scott of those 
climacteric years when everybody was reading the 
Waverley Novels, but with the Scott of the later 
years of tremendous burden courageously borne 
and a great responsibility nobly discharged. The 
Journal has this tonic quality, that it displays a 
life passing from the brightest sunshine to the 
deepest shadow without any sense of personal 


defeat. There was no eclipse of the personal char- © 


acter or success of Scott, great as was the eclipse 
of his prosperity. In the hour of his heaviest trial 


1The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, from the Original 
1 er: (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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he displayed no weakness, no despondency, on 
tendency to deceive himself as to the extent of his 
calamity, no temptation to avail himself of any 
refuge from the full burden of his debt. He is 
disclosed to us as a man who understands precisely 
the extent of his obligation; who knows that his 
whole life is to be absorbed in meeting it, and who, 
without any ostentatious honesty or self-congratu- 
lation or commiseration, sets about doing his work 
silently, bravely, and successfully. It never occurred 
to Scott, with his large, helpful nature, that he 
could do anything but what was right and honor- 
able; and in these columns we discover, perhaps, 
as fine an illustration of natural goodness in char- 
acter as all literature affords. The Journal was 
written mainly between 1825 and 1830, and covers 
the period of Scott’s financial disaster and of his 
herculean attempt to meet the heavy load of debt 
which that disaster imposed upon him. Putting 
aside the temptation to cull from the pages of the 
Journal a number of delightful portraits of literary 
people done in Scott's best manner, and a great 


number of entertaining and characteristic incidents, 


we take from it a few extracts which reveal the 
man in the last and noblest phase of his career. 
Scott the novelist is well known, but Scott the man 
is not so well known. and this opportunity of reveal- 
ing the inherent nobility of the author of “ Waverley” 
must not be passed by. 

On the 18th day of December, 1825, we find this 
entry, which marks the beginning of the disaster in. 
Scott’s affairs: 

“ Ballantyne called on me this morning. Venit 
illa suprema dies. My extremity is come. Cadell 
has received letters from London which all but pos- 
itively announce the failure of Hurst & Robinson, 
so that Constable & Co. must follow, and I must go 
with poor James Ballantyne for company. I sup- 
pose it will involve my all. But if they leave me 
£500 I can still make it £1,000 or £1 200 a year. 
And if they take my salaries of £1 300 and £300 
they cannot but give me something out of them. 1 
have been rash in anticipating funds to buy land, 
but then I made from £5000 to £10000 a year, 
and land was my temptation. I think nobody can 
lose a penny—that is one comfort. Men will think 
pride has had a fall. Let them indulge their own 
pride in thinking that my fall makes them higher, 
or seems so at least. I have the satisfaction to 
recollect that my prosperity has been of advantage 
to many, and that some at least will forgive my 
transient wealth on account of the innocence of my 
intentions, and my real wish to do good to the poor. 
This news will make sad hearts at Darnick, and in 
the cottages of Abbotsford, which I do not nourish 
the least hope of preserving. It has been my De- 


lilah, and so I have often termed it; and now the 


recollection of the extensive woods I planted and 
the walks I have formed, from which strangers 
must derive both the pleasure and the profit, will 
excite feelings likely to sober my gayest moments. 
I have half resolved never to see the place again. 
How could I tread my hall with such a diminished 
crest? How live a poor, indebted man where I 
was once the wealthy, the honored? My children 
are provided; thank God for that! I was to have 
gone there on Saturday in joy and prosperity to 
receive my friends. My dogs will wait for me in 
vain. It is foolish, but the thoughts of parting 
from these dumb creatures have moved me more 
than any of the painful reflections I have put down. 
Poor things! I must get them kind masters; 
there may be those who, yet loving me, may love 
my dog because it has been mine. I must end this 
or I shall lose the tone of mind with which men 
should meet distress. 

„ find my dogs’ feet on my knees. I hear them 
whining and seeking me everywhere—this is non- 
sense, but it is what they would do could they 
know how things are. Poor Will Laidlaw! poor 
Tom Purdie! this will be news to wring your heart, 
and many a poor fellow's besides to whom my 
prosperity was daily bread.” 

Calamities often follow in close succession, and 
in 1826 Scott lost his wife. These words, written 
on May 16, need no comment: 

„J arrived here late last night. Anne is worn 
out, and has had hysterics, which returned on my 
arrival. Her broken accents were like those of a 
child—the language, as well as the tones, broken, 
but in the same gentle voice of submission. Poor 
mamma—never return again—gone forever—a bet- 
ter place.’ Then, when she came to herself, she 
spoke with sense, freedom, and strength of mind, 
till her weakness returned. It would have been in- 
expressibly moving to me as a stranger—what was 
it, then, to the father and the husband? For my- 
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self. I searce know how I feel—sometimes as firm 
as the Bass Rock, sometimes as weak as the wav 
that breaks on it. 

J am as alert at thinking and deciding as I ever 
was in my life. Yet, when I contrast what this 
place now is with what it has been not long ago. I 
think my heart will break. Lonely, aged, de- 
prived of my family—all but that poor Anne—an 
impoverished and embarrassed man, I am deprived 
of the eharer of my thoughts and counsels, who 
could always talk down my sense of the calamitous 
apprehensions which break the heart that must 
bear them alone. Even foibles were of service to 
me, by giving me things to think of beyond my 
weary self- re flections. 

„May 18. Another day. and a bright one to the 
external world, agein opens on us; the air soft, 
and the flowers smiling. and the leaves glittering. 
They cannot refresh her to whom mild weather 
was a natural enjoyment. Cerements of lead and 
of wood already hold her: cold earth must have 
her soon. Bat it is not my Charlotte, it is not the 
bride of my youth, the mother of my children, that 
will be laid among the ruins of Dryburgh, which 
we have so often visited in gaiety and pastime. 
No. no. She is sentient and conscious of my emotions 
somewhere—somehow ; where we cannot tell, how 
we cannot tell, yet would I not at this moment re- 
nounce the mysterious yet certain hope that I shall 
see her in a better world, for all that this world can 
giveme. The necessity of this separation—that ne- 
cessity which rendered it even arelief—that and pa- 
tience must be my comfort. I do not experience 
those paroxysms of grief which others do on the 
game occasion. I can exert myself and speak even 
cheerfully with the poor girls. But alone, or if any- 
thing touches me—the choking sensation. I have 
been to her room ; there was no voice in it—no stir- 
ring; the pressure of the ec ffia was visible on the bed, 
but it had been removed elsewhere ; all was neat, as 
she loved it, but all was calm—calm asdeath. I re- 
member the last sight of her; she raised herself in 
bed, and tried to turn her eyes after me, and said, 
with a sort of smile, You all have such melan- 
choly faces” They were the last words I ever 
heard her utter, and I hurried away, for sbe did 
not seem quite conscious of what she said. When 
I returned, immediately (before) departing, che 
was in a deep sleep. It is deeper now. This was 
but seven days since. 

„They are arranging the chamber of death, that 
which was long the apartment of connubial happi- 
ness, and of whose arrangements (better than in 
richer house-) che was so proud. They are treud- 
ing fastand thick. For weeks you could have heard 
a foot-fall. Ob, my God! 

The story of the brave, sad years that followed is 
told quietly and without egotism. It is a story 
which ought to be read by all lovers of the great 
novelist, which might be read with profit by many 
who care nothirg for the Waverley Novels. An hon- 
orable man fighti-g heroically a losing fight is 
always a pathetic but always an inspiring spectacle. 
In October, 1831, the end was at hand, and Scott 
knew it: 

» have been very ill, and if not quite unable to 
write, I have been ur fit to do so. I have wrought, 
however. at two Waverley things, but not well, and, 
what is worse, past mending. A total prostration of 
bodily strength is my chief complaint. I cannot 
walk half a mile. There is besides some mental 
confusion, with the extent of which I am not, per- 
haps, fully acquainted. I am, perhaps, setting. I 
am myself inclined to think so. and, like a day that 
has been admired as a fine one, the light of it sets 
down amid mists and storms. I neither regret nor 
fear the approach of death if itis coming. I would 
compound for a little pain instead of this heartless 
muddiness of mind which renders me incapable of 
anything rational. The expense of my journey 
will be something considerable, which I can provide 
against by borrowing £500 from Mr. Gibson. To 
Mr. Cadell I owe alreadv. with the cancels on these 
apoplectic books, about £200, and must run it up to 
£500 more at least, yet this heavv burden would be 
easily borne if I were to be the Walter Scott I once 
was; but the change is great. This would be noth- 
ing providing that I could count on those two books 
having a sale equal to their predecessors ; but as 
they do not deserve the same countenance, they will 
net and cannot have such a share of favor, and I 
have only to hope that they will not involve the 
Waverley, which are now selling 30,000 volumes a 
month, in their displeasure. Sometbing of a Jour- 
nal and the Reliquie Trotcosienses will probably be 
moving articles, and I have, in short, no fears in 


pecuniary matters.” | 
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SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
XII.—THE IMPRESS OF NATURE. 
By Hamitton W. Masie. 


NE of the most obvious ir fluences reflected in 
literature is the character of the natural or 
physical environment of a people. There is a 
deep truth in those fine lines from Landor's Hel- 
lenies: 


„% We are what suus and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles.” 


The mysterious ebb and flow of the Nile, bring: 
ing fertility with its widening waters; the vast, 
monotonous steppes of Russia: the soft skies. the 
clear air, the blue sea flashing about the coasts of 
Greece; the death like winters and bitter cold of 
Scandinavia; the verdure. the misty heavens. the 
sea-girt isolation of England, have all left their dis- 
tinct marks on the literatures of these various lands. 
Men have described nature as they saw it: and 
Hesiod in Baotia, Thereritus in Sicily. Words- 
worth in England, and Emerson in America. dis- 
close the difference of their surroundings in their 
different attitudes toward nature and in the differ- 
ences of phenomena and aspect which arrested 
their attention. There has been a notable develop- 
ment of companionship between man and nature on 


the z:thetic and intellectual sides. and a very in- 


teresting study could be made of the deepening and 
widening of the conception of the place of nature in 
man’s life from Theocritus to Wordsworth. It 
would appear, in such a study, that each nation 
has bad its own thought about this matter, and 
that thought has changed from age to age. The 
oldest mythologies reveal verv profound ideas of 
nature as reflecting the thought and overfl wing 
with the life of deity; the older East fastening 
its mind on those processes of nature in birth, de- 
cay, and death, in seed. flower, and fruit, in 
recurring seed-time and harvest, in change and 
succession of seasons, which are most significant 
and mysterious; while Greece, with its keen sense 
of beauty, caught as in a magic mirror the beauti- 
ful, changing aspects of sky and sea and olive- 
crowned hill. Daring the long dream of the 
Middle Ages, with so imperfect a sense of person- 
ality, nature ceased to have deep poetic and 
spiritual meaning for men; ceased. indeed. to enter 
into their lives. Petrarch was the first modern man 
to show any interest in nature ; the first man to climb 
a mountain for the sake of the view from the sum- 
mit. In England it is in Gray's letters that we 
come upon the first perception of the beauty of 
wild mountain scenery. 

Aside from this varying influence of nature 
directly exerted upon literature, there is a more 
constant and pervasive power revealed in national 
occupations. habits, and temper of mind. It must 
be remembered that, in addition to the appeal 
which natare is always making to the imagination, 
it is nature which furnishes the conditions of man's 
physical life. The first work of a people has 
always been that of adaptation to physical environ- 
ment, and in the vast and determining differences 
of this environment we recognize the sou'ce of the 
most obvious differences between races; those dif- 
ferences which force themselves upon the eye 
becaure they discover their presence in all the exter- 
nal habits of life. One notes at a glance the differ- 
ences between the Arabs living for cen'uries 
under a burning sky and amid vast stretches of 
desert, and the Scandinavian peoples filling their 
brief summers with intense toil in order that life 
may be sustained during the long and bitter winter ; 
one detects without the aid of ethnology the wide 
divergence of physique aud mental habit between 
the Hindu in the valley of the Indus and the 
Hollander on the low, dike-eneireled lands at the 
mouth of the Roine. These racial differences 
harmonize so pertec'ly with the different conditions 
of physical environment that the relation of cause 
and effect is not so much inferred by as forced 
upon the mind. Men do not get their faculties 
from nature, but to her they owe a large part of 
their training. Each race seems to po-sess an 
assimilating principle of its own, but that which it 
appropriates modifies its racial character, and acts 
and reacts upon it until it becomes a part of that 
character. 

This training of men is the greatest factor in 
civilization, and nature plays the greatest part in 
it. From nature men have received theic deepest 
lessons. From the order of parts and harmony of 
movement in nature came the idea of law, by the 
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aid of which we are able to comprehend the visi- 
ble universe, and to conceive the invisible world 
of moral and intellectual activity: from the varied 
aspects of nature was developed the perception of 


beauty as a finer side of truth; from direct con- 


tact with nature in field and mine, on land and 
sea, throuvh agriculture, navigation. the applied 
sciences, came the accumulation of knowledge 
which we call science, and the vast inheritance 
which the labor of the past has bequeathed to us. 
Civilization is the joint product of man and nature ; 
nature furnishing the power which man applies, 
revealing the processes which man reproduces by 
mechanical skill, and furnishing the materials 
which man uses in every visible form through 
which his invisible soul expresses itself. Man 
changes the landscape, and na‘ure changes man. 
D fferences of climate involve differences of habit 
and occupation, and. after a time. differences of 
physical type; the tropics, the temperate zone, and 
the arctic circle compel conformity of hat it to the 
conditions they impose. Men make themselves 
masters of nature. not by resisting but by conform- 
ing to her demands, and the constant tendency is 
toward a more complete adaptation to the physical 
enviropment. After a long period of time this 
adaptation produces the widest and most lasting 
racial differences. Says Taine: 


“Though we can follow but obscurely the Aryan 
peoples from their common fatherland to their final 
settlements, we can yet assert that the profound 
differences which are manifest between the German 
races on the one side, ard the Greek and Latin on the 
other, arise, for the most part, from the differences 
between the countries in which they were settled : 
some in moist lands, deep in rugged, marshy forests, 
or on the shores of a wild ocean ; beset by melancholy 
or violent sensations, prone to drunkenness and glut- 
tony, bent on a fighting, blood-spilling life; others, 
again, within the loveliest landscapes, on a bright and 
pleasant sea-coast, enticed to navigation and com- 
mei ce, exempt from gross cravings of the stom- 
ach, inclined from the beginning to social ways, to 
a settled organization of the State, to feelings and dis- 
positions such as develop the art of oratory, the talent 
for enjoyment, the invention of science, letters, arts.” 


Au ir fluence which at the start is purely physical 
becomes after a time intellectual and spiritual, for 
man’s nature is indivisible, and that which affects a 
part affects the whole. Life on the sea-coast stimu- 
lates the da ing, roving. commercial impulses, and 
brings into prominence the mental and moral qual- 
ities which accompany such a development. The 
adventurous navigator gets a hardy frame, a cool 
mind, a resolute spirit, a ready command of all his 
resources. The English in the Baltic Sea provinces 
took to water as to their natural element; they 
swarmed around the British coast; they turned 
their seamanship to good purpose when they became 
masters of an island which, while it attached them 
to itself as with cords of steel, constantly tempted 
them to spread sail and make a common account of 
business and adventure; centuries afterward they 
disclosed the moral and physical training of their 
dealing with sea in their world-wide competition 
with Spain; and in modern history English sea- 
manship has involved English primacy of commerce. 
This long contact with the physical environment of 
island hfe has developed a strong. aggressive char- 
acter, alive to the chances of conquest and power, 
delighting in responsibilities, with a notable genius 
for organization and administration. Such a racial 
character or temper works itself out on all sides; 
it deals with political questions, with philosophy, 
science, art, and religion, and in each department 
its decisiveness, courage, and strong practical sense 
are manifest. Concerned only in a subordinate way 
with speculative matters, it concentrates its strength 
on governing in a practical fashion, and on securing 
the fruits ot the tree of knowledge, content that 
its roots should be nourished in German oil. Poets 
of vigorous understanding like Ben Jonson, Dry- 
den, and Dr. Jobnson represent it on the side of its 
limitations, while its poets of the highest genius 
are protected by astrain of manly realism, so that 
while Shakespeare comprehends and loves both 
Hamlet and Romeo, his own character, in its poise 
and self-mastery, discovers its kinship with Horatio 


and Henry V. 


In long periods of time, physical qualities are 
transmated into moral and intellectual qualities, and 
as one set of questions after another comes up for 
settlement, these qualities. entering into every such 
solution, are transiated out of persunal into national 
life, and become historic and institutional. First, 
the necessity of couforming to physical conditions 
in order to preserve and sustain life; then the de- 
velopment of mental and moral aptitades and char- 
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acteristics in harmony with these surroundings; then 
the application of these qualities to social, political, 
religious, and artistic opportunities, and their grad- 
ual expression in institutions, habits, and history ; 
this has been a great part of the story of every 
race—the part taken by nature. The Assyrian on 
his rich, monotonous plain; the Egyptian beside 
his mysterious, fruitful river; the Greek under his 
serene sky and encircled by his sunny sea; the 
Northman on the borders of the aretie circle, and 
the Moor under semi-tropic suns—each of these 
differently conditioned races has reflected in char- 
acter and achievement these varying physical con- 
ditions, and in the literature of each race these 
diverse external fortunes and internal traits are 
clearly revealed. In this subtle and mysterious 

fashion, to be understood only when one sees in 
imagination the entirety of national life and growth, 
does nature enter into and modify the life of men 
and so contribute to and leave a mighty impress 
upon literature. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR.“ 
AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ameria E. Barr. 
CHAPTER TWENTIETH.—(Continued.) 


E took them on board the “ Amelia Poole” in the 
dusk of the second evening. They stole away 
quietly, a few by one street, and a few by another ; 
some atone hour, others a little later. There was no 
stir, no noise but the gathering steam; and it was 
not until Memphis was some miles distant, and noth- 
ing visible but the irresistible sweep of the dark 
river, and the somber line of the endless woods on 
its banks. that a soft, low murmur of song began at 
the bow of the boat. 

John Paul walked toward it. He saw the dusky 
crowd standing there, all their faces turned one 
way—to the North - to freedom. Though he could 
distinguish neither forms nor sounds perfectly, that 
little eongregation of lifted faces, that unexpected 
sincere intrusion of droning solemn music into the 
still, dark night, affected him to the very depths of 
his nature. He saw and heard as the angel who 

kept the great water-way saw and heard, for 
7 It is the soul that sees; 
It is the sympathy that hears.” 


The days of the voyage were occupied in discussing 
the plans and hopes of the freed men and women. 
Some desired to go at once to Chicago or other 
large towns. ‘These were the house servants, who 
expected to find in hotels and private houses profit- 
able employment. Others desired to buy land and 
build cabins; these were the field hands, who bad 
generally large families. To them John Paul gave 
liberally ; to each single man and woman he gave 
four hundred dollars. He talked to them as he 
would have talked to his own sons and daughters; 
warning, advising, preparing them, as well as warn- 
ing and advice can ever prepare a human being, 
for the dangers and perplexities of an anforeseen 
existence. 

It was very cold weather when they reached 
Cairo, but every one was on deck to catch the first 
glimpse of free soil. They saw it as the sun rose 
and sent bright rays of golden light across the level 
land. To them it was the land of Canaan. They 
watched the boat nearing it with a silence more im- 
pressive than speech, but when the anchor fell and 
the gangway was laid for their crossing, a great 
shout escaped them. | 

They pressed round John Paul, they kissed his 
hands and his feet, they prayed, they went over the 
gapgway shouting with gladness, and when their 
feet touched the free eath they knelt down and 
laid their lips against it, and so at last, all together, 
went up the steep hill singing. A tall, powerful 
field hand, with a red kerchief round his head, led 


them. His voice, like a silver ti umpet, rang out, 


seemed to fill the horizon from east to west, and 
the men, women, and children followed his lead, 
keeping time with slow, stately footsteps and clap- 
ping their unshackled hands to the wild melody : 


„Hang up de sword in Zion! 
My Lord, what a morning 
Hang up de sword in Zion ! 
My Lord, what a morning ! 
Ober Jordan in de morning light! 
In de morning light, 
In de morning hight, 
My Lord, what a morning !” 
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And then again the loud, triumpbant shout of the 
leader: 


% Hang up de sword in Zion!“ 


And far, and farther away with every movement, 
the shrill, sweet wonder of grateful praise: 


„My Lord, what a morning!“ 


John Paul stood watching and listening until the 
last flatter of red kerchiefs passed out of sight; 
until the last woman, with a babe at her breast and 
four little children clinging to her scant clothing, 
stood a moment at the turning. and, with eyes fixed 
upon the anchored boat, dropped it a parting 
curtsy. And somehow this humble, awkward trib- 
ute touched John Paul more than all else. He 
lifted his hat and wiped his eyes, and answered it 
with a word of that sudden prayer which always 
finds out the ear of God. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 
THE HAVEN WHERE THEY WOULD BE. 


T saw a gradual vision through my tears, 

The sweet sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 

A shadow across me. Straightway I was ware, 
So wee ping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backwards by the hair, 
And a voice said in mastery, while I strove, 


„Guess now who holds thee ?” „Death,“ I said; 


bat there 
The silver answer rang“ Not Death, but Love!“ 


The year which had been so fateful to Jane 
Forfar—which had seen her reunion with Nigel, 
the birth of her daughter, the murder of her 
husband, and the writing of Finished across 
the whole page of her married life—was not barren 
of events touching the life of Virginia Mason. 

When she parted with Jane in its beginning, she 
thought they would see each other’s faces no more. 
Jane and John Paul were of the same opinion. “I 
think Virginia will die very soon,” Jane said; she 
looks more like heaven than earth now.” And 
John Paul answered, “I think with you; before a 
bird flies, we see that it has wings.” 

But in March there occurred one of those mys- 
terious agitations which, like the wind, come from 
where no man knows. A sailor who had been 
some time on the Arethusa” spoke to Major 
Mason. He scouted the idea of Marius Bradford 
having been lost; none of that kind, sir,” he said, 
confidently, and the Major somehow transmitted a 
breath of his confidence to the dying girl. In the 
settlement of a claim; in a lawsuit; in the arrest 
of a sailor who still wore a cap bearing the name 
of the Arethusa ;”’ in other slight and apparently 
far-fetched ways, the unfortunate vessel came again 
upon the lips of living men. 

Oae afternoon Virginia was moved profoundly 
by an urgent request from Jack Rhea. For many 
months she had refused to see Jack. She thought 
he sorrowed too little for his brother; she looked 
upon his buoyant hope in the return of Marius 
as a comfortable way of putting Marius out of 
his mind. In the se, fishness of her own suffering 
she had indeed done Jack much wrong. 

„If I were you, I would search the ocean for 
him; I would not rest until I knew whether he 
was dead or alive.” She had said these words to 
Jack, and felt, while saying them, a bitter, unreason- 
able anger when she contrasted the happiness and 
prosperity of one brother with the unknown, sor- 
rowiul fate of the other. Jack's satisfaction with 
his wife and child and general good fortune irri- 
tated her. His confidence was an offense to her 
own despair; she felt that she was unable to see 
him, and had for many months steadily refused to 
do so. 

But he came again one bright afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, and he urged Nelly to procure him an in- 
terview with Miss Mason. Twice that day she had 
heard the Arethusa ” named; the word was stir- 
ring her heart when Jack called ; and she suddenly 
resolved to see him. He came into her presence 
with an air at once solemn and hopeful. He was 
not so oppressively full of joy and life and con- 
fidence. She put out her thin white hand, and 
welcomed him kindly. 

Jack drew his chair close to her sofa. “ Vir- 
ginia, he said, “my father died this morning. 
We brought him to us a year ago, and Carrie had 
learned to love the dear old man very much. He 
was so fond and proud of her and of our little 
Maria. He died this morning.“ 

„Poor father! Grief kills the aged more mer- 
cifully than the young. How he must have mourned 
for Marius!“ 


No. He always said Marius would come home. 
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He watched every day and every hour for him; 
he was certain he would live to see Marius.” 

Aud then to be disappointed, even to the last 
moment!“ 

„Virginia, he was not disappointed. Tbis morn- 
ing. about ten o'clock, when he had lam still and 
apparently lifeless for some hours, a faint, flicker- 
ing light came into his gray face. His eyes looked 
far off, far off, and he saw what filled them with 
a wonderful joy and light, and then his lips parted. 
He began to speak, but his words were thick and 
rapid—like people talking as they pass each other.” 

„Oh. Jack! what did you hear?“ 

“JT heard him say Marius quite distinctly, 
and, after a short pause, as if in answer to a ques- 
tion, these four words—Just before the winter. As 
truly as I live, Virginia, I heard these words in 
the very voice of Marius. And the voice was 
neither sad nor weak; it was strong and pleasant, 
but low and far away. As truly as I live. Virginia, 
I believe that Marius will return—just before the 
winter.” 

She listened to the positive words of the young 
man with a swift conviction of their truth. As he 
spoke she raised herself into a sitting posture, her 
lips parted, her eyes gleamed; she said softly, 
when Jack ceased speaking. Just before the win- 
ter! I will wait for him.” 

* You will not be disappointed. Trust me, 
trust God, Virginia. He bringeth all good things 
to pass.” Then Jack went away, but he left a 
great consolation behind him. 

When Major Mason returned home that day, he 
found the light of this new hope still upon her 
face. She drew him close to her, and, holding his 
hands in hers, repeated what Jack Rhea had said. 
„Do you believe it, father?“ 

With all my soul, Virginia. Last week I 
visited Mr. Rhea. I saw then that he was at the 
very verge of this life. We spoke much of Marius, 
and I told him how the cruel suspense in which his 
fate was held made you suffer. I think, ere his 
spirit left this planet for the star of its desire and 
destiny, it visited Marius. If in dreams the soul 
can go so far, see so much, and bring back such 
secret intelligences, how much more in the hour 
and article of death! He still retained so much 
power over his clay tool as to speak through its cold 
lips—the message given, he departed forever.” 

„J wonder if Marius knew? 

„When he comes, ask him.“ 

The air of certainty with which the Major spoke 
of this coming was charming. It was like anelixir 
to Virginia. She would not question it away— 
„When he comes, ask him.” It was evident her 


father regarded the return of Marius with a posi- 


tive expectation. 

In Virginia's first weeks of suspense she had suf- 
fered all the anguish of a soul in revolt. The hard 
reasoning which would have taught her to accept 
calmly an inevitable fact, simply because the dis- 
appearance of Marius was a fact, and was inevi- 
table, she could not, she would not, listen to. She 
prayed, she implored God for her lover’s return. 
She had faith in God’s sympathy, and in this lov- 
ing imploration she continued until her health 
failed. Then her despair, which had been active, 
became a somber despondency ; her soul secretly 
and constantly fed on it, and it induced day by day 
a languor near to annihilation. Continually she 
traced the same circle, asked the same question 
monotonously repeated, without any hope to tind an 
answer. 

For it was one of Virginia’s misfortunes that she 
was not permitted to fight out the battle alone. Into 
an afflicted soul the crowd think they have a right 
to come; it is like a conquered city. Friends, ac- 
quaintances, covert enemies, came to visit her with 
advices, protestations, concealed reproaches. One 
said, Time will bring forgetfulness, and wherever 
your dear one is, are you sure that he will con- 
tinue to love you? Are you sure even that, after 
five or even two years, you will continue to love 
him?’ Such inquiries were worse than death. 
Jack spoke of the many virtues of Marius. He 
wept as be counted over his acts of loving-kind- 
ness, and Virginia was angry at him for using the 
past tense. Sue fancied her long sorrow wearied 
Jack, who had his living loves to care for. 

Bat worst of all miserable comforters were those 
who pretended to bring her the consolations of 
heaven—who told her of a God who must be 
loved alone, and who jealously broke all earthly 
idols—of a God who was angry at any revolt 
against his will; pious preachers, who went on re- 
peating in a spiritual manner phrases of purest 
egotism—* What were health and riches, human 
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glory, human science, or even human love? Noth- 
ing. Every day brought some wretched example 
of their failure to give lasting happiness. It was 
a bad calculation to love any earthly thing; the 
only infallible calculation was to love God. He 
never died, he never failed, and he was master of all 
events.” Here was a spiritual logic beyond dispute, 
and they expected Virginia to believe their report. 

But her whole moral nature revolted against it. 
Her friends might die, might even cease to love 
her; so much the more would she love them. To 
detach herself wholly from the creature, and give 
herself wholly to God, because the creature might 
not be fully worthy or fully reliable, ah! that was 
not God’s way of loving man! She felt it would 
kill her spiritually and physically. She said, out 
of the fullness of her sorrow, “I will not listen to 
such consolation. If love and life are God’s gifts, 
how can I help weeping when he takes them away? 
Was it not when God saw Job prostrate with grief 
because of his bereavements that he said of him, 
‘My servant Job, who has not his equal upon the 
earth?’” And until her physical health gave way, 
she resisted all spiritual poison; she clung to her 
faith in God's love, as a child clings closer and 
closer to the father who is chastising it. 

Jack’s visit, and the wonderful promise of it, af- 
fected her very remarkably. It seemed to sudden- 
ly arrest the stealthy undermining of her life by 
sorrow. And in a few weeks this truce with death 
was evident. She had visibly gained. She began 
to forget her own sorrow, and to think of her 
father’s long patience with his darkened days; and 
when an invalid has progressed thus far, love and 
care will do the rest. 

Nelly was quick to seize every favorable symp- 
tom and nurse it, until it nursed the patient. She 
would not allow that there had been anything re- 
markable in the old fisherman’s message. The 
circumstance was not a bit uncommon. 

“ Whya!” she said, with the most matter-of-fact 
air, “it’s a varry common way with Yorkshire 
folk. There was old Dickie Umpleby—a stubborn 
soul as iver was—and he wouldn't forgive young 
Dick, till he got fair out of his body, as it were; 
then, when they were straightening him for his 
burying, he whispered, ‘I forgive Dick;’ and 
frightened Ann Oddy into a screaming sickness. 
And Thwaite of Top Farm spoke to his wife when 
she was kissing him in the parting moment; and 
what he said no one knew, but it turned Lizzie 
Thwaite white as a snow-drift; and she niver 
smiled at aught again as long as she lived. Anda 
lile lad of Jimmy Hurd’s at Beggarmonds, that 
died on my awn mother’s knee, came back a mo- 
ment with a word of comfort that dried Peggy 
Hurd's tears and made her feel as if she were a 
varry happy woman.” Then Nelly stopped talk- 
ing, and began opening and shutting drawers. 
She wanted Virginia to ask questions—to talk—to 
feel an interest in some one outside her own life ; 
and she thought she saw some evidence of this 
condition. In a few moments Virginia said : 

Come here, Nelly, and finish your story. What 
did that lile lad of Jimmy Hurd’s say ?” 

“You see, Miss, he was the only lad-bairn they 
had; and his mother thought he hedn’t a fault— 
no more he hed. He was nobbut three years old 
when he took a fever and just burnt up, as it were, 
in a day or two; and Peggy Hurd, that hed niver 
let him out of her sight, was just beside hersen wi’ 
the thought of the poor lile chap in the great 
heaven, all by himsen. ‘'T’ Hurds hev niver been 
church-goers,’ she said, and I niver heard tell of 
one o’ them heving a title clear, or even expecting 
to go there; and what iver will my poor baby do 
there? Hell be that lonely—he’ll hev no one to 
kiss and cuddle him, and no one to tak’ a bit of 
care of him;’ and then she sobbed for the lonely 
baby as if her heart would break in two. We 
thought he was quite gone, and Peggy’s face was 
bended o’er him. All of a sudden she stopped 
crying, and looked with her varry soul at the wee 
lad, and, as sure as you are there, Miss, he opened 
his eyes a moment, and said, just as soft and sweet 
as iver was—‘ God will take care of baby.’ Now 
then, what do you make of that?“ 

„Oh, Nelly, I think God takes care of us all.“ 

“To be sure he does—dead or alive—he cares 
for us. And Captain Bradford has nobbut been 
away a bit over a year. Whitby lads are three 
and four years away. John Thomas says so. A 
matter of a year or two, what of that? The Cap- 
tain hes been kept away, I'll be bound, for some 
good end. Old Mr. Aslin, the Wesleyan preacher, 
whenever he preached a funeral sermon, said the 
brother or sister hed been taken from t' evil to 
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come. Varry well, a man can be kept out of evil, 
as well as taken from it. I'm sure nobody with a 
mite of sense would want to be a married man in 
these times—flour eighteen dollars a barrel; coal 
ten dollars a ton; meat that high one hates the 
sight of a cow; and—” 

“What are you talking about, Nelly?“ 


“The God's truth, Miss. The Major wouldn't 


hev you told, but there hes been a sight of trouble. 
Whya! not a week since, there was a big bread 
riot right here in New York City, Miss.” 

“Nelly! Nelly! And no one told me!” 

“J would hev told you, Miss, if the master would 
hev let me. I think it would hev stirred the life 
in you, and done you lots of good.” 

“A riot for bread in New York! Impossible!“ 

“Not a bit impossible. It were a Monday morn- 
ing, when women and men worth aught should hev 
been at their washing, or off to their daily work ; 
but they hed been talking all Sunday about not hev- 
ing all they wanted, and they felt as if they ought 
to take it. There hed been a notice put up on Sun- 


day iverywhere, calling all t' ragamuffins together 


at four o’clock in t' City Hall Park; and they were 
on hand—you might hev wagered your life they 
would be. Four o'clock meant night, and night- 
work; any fool should hev known that, but it seems 
a dispensation of politics to put less than fools in 
ivery city office. They niver hindered Moses 
Jacques—the biggest idler of all idlers—from tell- 
ing t’ poor, shivering, senseless crowd around him 
that they ought to hev flour at their awn price. 
‘There is fifty-three thousand barrels of flour in 
Ely Hart’s store,’ he said; let us go and offer him 
eight dollars a barrel for it, and if he won’t take it’ 
—then he stopped and looked at the mob, and 
they were quick to take the bint. They poured 
down Dey and Washington streets, five thousand of 
them, and soon hed the whole fifty-three thousand 
barrels on t’ pavement.” 

“% What a shame!“ She was greatly excited, and 
Nelly saw with delight a faint color spread over 
her cheeks and throat. 

„ Wasn't it a shame? Fifty-three thousand bar- 
rels! John Thomas said you could hear the thud 
of the barrels, thrown from t’ upper story, above 
the shouts of men and the screaming of the women; 
and when the soldiers did get there the street for 
far away was knee deep in flour.” 

„Why did not the mayor, the merchants, the 
military, interfere ?” 

“Well, Miss, the United States being blest wi’ 
a popilar government, hes to give idlers more than 
their awn ill way. But if they were to try such 
doos in Turkey as they put upon decent people here, 
it wouldn’t be long before t’ Sultan would nail their 
ears to t' church doors.” 

J am afraid I have been very selfish in my sor- 
row, Nelly.” 

„Well, you ev, Miss. Sorrow is a child that 
needs no nursing, and few childer get as much. 
The master hes hed a sight of trouble lately, and 
nobody to say a word of comfort tohim. I hev 
been sorry for him many a time and oft. And I 
know he is wanting a bit of pleasure now he will 
niver take unless you say the word.” 

“What is it, Nelly?“ 

“ heard him talking yesterday to Mr. Keteltas. 
Mr. Keteltas thanked the Almighty that terrible 
old man, President Jackson, would soon be out of 
his place, and the master said he would be very 
thankful to God if he could only see him once 
more while he was in it—and so on they talked ; 
and I could see the master’s heart was deep in the 
matter, but he would niver say a word to you about 


it; not he!” 
„ Nevertheless he must go, Nelly. He will be 
To be sure, you hev hed a 


much the better for such a change.“ 

“And you too, Miss. 
big trouble; but if you'll count father and home, 
money and friends and God’s love, to sweeten all, 
and then reckon things up, you'll agree that the 
bright side is a long chalk ahead of the dark side.” 

„Thank you, Nelly. I wish you had spoken as 
plainly long ago.” 

“Tt would hev been no use, Miss. You cannot 


cross the stile till you come to it; and it was Mr. 


Rhea's message gave me a license to speak at all.“ 

The result of this conversation was a manifest 
one. Major Mason went to Waahington, and his 
daughter, wisely guided by Nelly, gained a little 
strength every day. Indeed, when her father re- 
turned, Virginia was able to meet him with much 
of the demonstrative love she had been used to 
give; and also to feel a very pleasant curiosity in 
the events of the visit. 

It had been a delightful one. The Major was 
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quite excited over it, and when he found Virginia 
ready to listen, he gave her a smile so full of love 
and gratitude that her heart reproached her se- 
verely ; and she drew her father’s wasted face down 
to hers, and kissed it fondly, and promised with the 
kiss to try and accept God's will cheerfully, and 
wait even so for the promise she hoped in. 

„Then Iam a very happy man to-night, Virginia. 
I have my daughter back, and I have had a 
visit, spent many pleasant hours with my old friend 


and comrade.” 


“You were at the White House?” | : 

„Often. A grand old man is Andrew Jackson! 
I went there first in the morning. He was alone 
and smoking. He gave me a pipe, and we talked 
over the days of our youth together. Then we 
spoke of Texas, and he leaped to his feet, and 
glowed like a hot coal, and glorified Houston, and 
the men who had fought and fallen for our gain, 
till I felt the hot tears in my eyes, and the trumpet 
of battle in my ears, and I went to his side and 
clasped his hand, and we stood still and looked at 
each other, while the splendid drama passed like a 
burning thought between us. 

“¢ Faults !’ he cried. ‘No, sir! these Texans 
bave no faults towards their fellow-men, and how 
they stand towards the Eternal is no man’s busi- 
ness. Houston has fought splendidly, and refrained 
himself in the hour of victory, as only a man with 
the heart of a hero could have done.’ After this visit 
I went often in the evenings and talked with him.” 

“Does he give many entertainments at the White 
House ?” 

“No; he lives in the most modest simplicity. 
Picture to yourself a large room barely furnished 
and lit by a chandelier in the center, and at the 
further end of the room a plain table covered with 
papers and the President’s large chair before it. 
Here he sits smoking and writing, or listening to 
Mr. Livingston, the Secretary of State, reading 
dispatches.” 

“J have read that he smokes only a pipe.” 

„A long reed pipe, with a bowl of red clay. A 
backwoodsman from Tennessee, while I was there, 
begged it from him, and went home the proudest 
man in the universe.” 

„What about the ladies of his family, father? 
Did you see them?“ | 

„Oh, yes! Mrs. Donelson, Mrs. Andrew Jack- 
son, and Mrs. Livingston were generally sitting 
around the fire, either reading or sewing. Five or 
six children, all under seven years of age, played 
about the room.” | 

„I should think children would trouble the con- 
sideration of state papers.” 

„When they are too noisy, the President would 
gently wave his pipe towards them, and Mrs. Donel- 
son rise and check their too rough play. A great 
old man, Virginia, and carrying the impress of his 
fine primitive nature. He looked like a patriarch, 
a monarch, an Indian chief. He is the typical 
American of an era Time will never bring back.” 

‘‘ Yet no man hasjbeen more bitterly abused and 
a There are many ill charges against 

im.” 

„Lies! Let them have time and they will fly 
on their own wings. One thing is certain: though 
Andrew Jackson has been abused, no one has ever 
thought of ridiculing him. Ridicule is the light- 
ning that kills a reputation. Aristophanes was 
only a comedian, but he had the power to toss his 
enemies among the populace of a thousand cities 
for a thousand years. But however much men may 
blame, no man can find food for ridicule in Andrew 
Jackson.” | 
„He is old, but he seems to have many to love 

im.“ 

“ He is still young; his heart can never dry up, 
so many fresh springs run into it.” 

„Does he speak eloquently ?” 

„His words are current words, and ring well, 
and when his voice leaves his lips it goes straight 
to the heart of the listener.” 

“You look so happy and so much better, father.“ 

“T have had a good two weeks, Virginia, and the 
crown of it is in finding you, my child, able once 
more to share my pleasure.” 

There is something very compelling in the gentle- 
ness and indulgence of an aging father. Virginia's 
heart ached with the thought that she had darkened 
one whole year of the few years remaining to him. 
Whatever she suffered privately, she was resolved 
in the future to make noshadowin her home. An 
armed soul could dwell in a feeble body, and unself- 
ishness arms a soul at every point; it has expedients 
for all necessities, and consolations for all extremi- 
ties. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE FULL SWING OF LIFE. 


Americans who have been abroad are always struck on 
their return to their native land by the over-expressiveness 
of their countrymen’s faces, both while talking and in 
would-be repose. The brow and eyes are contracted, the 
mouth screwed up or down or to one side; an expression of 
subdued agony or anxiety, or else a smile so intense as to 
squeeze all further possibilities out of the countenance ; in 
short, a species of contortionism, of which the aggregate 
effect is very strong and unexpected, makes our whole na- 
tion look odd and off its balance, until we get once more 
accustomed to the phenomenon. 

HE above extract is from a recent issue 
of the New York “ Evening Post,” and 
one can almost hear the chorus of That 
is true!” which follows the reading. 
A face that is free from scowls, not of 
anger, but of preoccupation, becomes to us for the 
moment beautiful. Everybody but the rare indi- 
vidual has ceased to have time for the graces of 
life. On the street, in the car, in church, at the 
theater, even in our own houses, we look and act as 
though the being there is only an evidence of our 


not being free agents: if we did what we wished to, 


what we ought to do, we would be somewhere else, 
doing something else. Always, everywhere, the 
same intensity, the same evidence of divided in- 
terest. Our hostess talks to us with her eyes and 


half her mind on some other person or in some 


other place. There is no time for pleasure, and 
when we do drop our work we have forgotten how 


to play, and our attempts at it are really pitiful, 


they are so feeble, so half-hearted. Some faces 
forget how to laugh, and tears too become strangers, 
for we have so many interests that we deny our- 
selves even the luxury of sorrow. 

We cannot blame the times, for we make the 
times. Life is only half lived if we think that its 
true object is to “do,” and that to “be” is no 
part of the Creator’s intention for us. The gospel 
of work has been preached so vigorously that the 
pendulum of human endeavor swings only to one 
side. When the record on Time’s dial is true, the 
gospel of rest will have power to make the pendu- 
lum swing the whole arc, and the tensity that 
oppresses but does not restrain will disappear, and 
our faces will reflect the mental poise that indi- 
cates power as well as activity. 


A WASHINGTON PILGRIMAGE. 
THE HOMES IN WASHINGTON. 


NE of the many charms of 
Washington is the number 
of pretty, comfortable-looking 
houses that so clearly indicate 
-- that there is provision made 
for the man of limited income 
to enjoy privacy. These are 
to be found side by side with 
the houses of most preten- 
tious appearance. Pretty cur- 
tains and glimpses of the 
rooms caught in passing show 
both taste and beauty. The 
door-yards, green and many 
of them with shrubs, have an air of space and 
freedom that adds much to their attractiveness. 
These houses can be rented at from twenty-five to 
forty dollars per month in neighborhoods that in- 
dicate the conditions that minister to refinement 
and education. The houses seem to have, most of 
them, two entrances, one at the front and one for 
the use of the kitchen. In many of the door- 
yards now—February—the yellow jessamine is in 

lossom. 

In the new parts of the city the houses are more 
conventional and less characteristic. Looking at 
them, one gives a sigh for the Washington that 
must disappear when less of its golden sunshine 
will find its way into the broad streets. | 

East of the Capitol the brick rows of buildings, 
one just like the other, are going up in every di- 
rection. The houses in the section west of the 
White House and north of it have been built with 
more regard to the character of the city. Compar- 


atively few streets are built up in rows of houses. 
The circles that add so much to the beauty of this 
part of the city compelled architects and owners 
to design the houses with some regard to the plans 
of the streets and the location. The houses are 
detached, with plots of ground separating them 
from their neighbors. This permits not only free- 
dom of light and air, but it gives the builder and 
the architect the opportunity to express individual- 
ity. Each house has its own charm. : 

The opportunities for education in Washington 
astonish people who have not been informed. The 
public school buildings are in keepingjwith the 
other public buildings in the district. They are said 
to compare most favorably with any public schools 
in the country. Manual training has been fos- 
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tered, and the poorer people, both white and black, 
have free access to the schools. The two universi- 
ties—the Columbian and the Catholic—give each 
year several courses of free lectures. This is also 
done in the National Museum, and all the lectures 
are well advertised and the people avail themselves 
of the privileges. Washington is fast becoming a 
scientific center. It cannot be other than the scien- 
tific center of the future. The four colleges, Colum- 
bian, Catholic, the Deaf and Damb College, and 
the college at Georgetown, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Museum, and the scientific in- 
vestigation that is a necessary department of the 
work of the Government, bring here as permanent 
residents men whose names command attention in 
every civilized land. These men most generously 
put time and talents at the service of the community 
outside of their daily employment. The clubs in 
Washington, of which we will speak later, are of a 
higher intellectual average than clubs usually are, 
for they have as members not only the amateur in 
its own field, but the professor who has made a 
specialty in its field. Club membership in Wash- 
ington means work. 

In art the Corcoran Art Gallery gives the city cer- 
tain special advantages, and drawing is taught in 
every grade of the District schools. It was said 
that when Bernhardt played in Washington more 
people understood French in her audience than 
in any other American city, the foreign legations 
making the knowledge of French a necessary part 
of the social life. 

The women in Washington are not behind the 
women elsewhere in the organization of clubs. An 
idea of the prominence and importance of these 
clubs in the social life of the District may be best 
shown by reprinting the list of names of the clubs 
from an evening issue of a local paper of national 
prominence. The article was headed The Social 
Clubs,” and gave the history of the work and play 
in clubs in the District for one week. The Travel 
Club ;” this is a mixed club that is composed of men 
and women, and talks on travels are the topics of 
the meeting. At “The Potomac Literary Club a 
paper on Popular Errors Regarding the North 
American Indian ” was read ; there was also music. 
The German Dramatic Club ” shows its purpose in 
its name; the papers and discussions are always in 
German. The “Cercle des Précieuses Ridicules”’ 
devotes itself to the study of the French drama. 
„The Short Story Club is another club. There 
is the Cobweb Club,” and there are Shakespeare 
Clubs ” innumerable. 

The members of different social grades form clubs 
among their friends; the main object is study 
and improvement. There are morning clubs ex- 
clusively for women, but most of the evening clubs 


are of mixed membership. It was an evidence of 
the culture among the permanent residents of Wash- 
ington to have a woman who must have passed 
seventy years of age pointed out as a Greek scholar 
who would read a paper on the early Greek drama 
the next day before one of the clubs. And it was 
said that probably one hundred members would be 
present, as the subject and speaker were popular. 

One cannot refer to the clubs of Washington with- 
out referring to the Anthropological societies which 
have the names of nearly all the prominent scien- 
tific men and women in the city on their rolls. 

In Washington society recognizes the home com- 
panionship by creating societies that admit men and 
women into membership much more freely than is 
common in other cities. The air of leisure that pre- 
vails in Washington is not the least of its charms. 
Life does not begin before ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the Departments close at four. When one 
realizes what a percentage of the population is rep- 
resented in the Departments, it gives an idea of the 
opportunity for study and companionship there is in 
Washington. A question is always answered as if 
it were a pleasure by every one but the authorized 
guides in the National buildings. The questioner 
is almost embarrassed by the promptness and the 
amount of time placed at his disposal by perfect 
strangers to impart the necessary information. 
Commenting on this, the writer was told that the 


children would go out of their way to put a stranger 


on the right street or car. 

Those who have access to the unofficial life in 
Washington notice one thing more—that the dresses 
of the women fit well. There seems to be a high 
standard as to the fit of dresses; the eye may 
be offended at the colors worn, or combination 
of colors, but the fitting of the garments rarely 
justifies criticism. The hats are ugly; nowhere 
will one see so many ugly hats worn as in Wash- 
ington. There is said to be the greatest freedom 
in the matter of clothes. Residents of Washing- 
ton never accept clothes in lieu of culture or moral 
character. 

The civil service reform has made a vast differ- 
ence in the population of the city. A change of 
administration does not now mean a change in the 
population. An officer in one of the churches says 
that the last two administrations did not send away 
from the city three families in that church because 
of change of administration, and yet this is a 
church the membership of which is largely made up 
of men and women in the Departments. The 
women in the Departments who have come from 
other sections of the country, it is said, rarely re- 
turn to their homes; they take up some other line 
of work if dismissed from the Departments. The 
reason is said to be that the number of men and 
women who are working for the same salaries 
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creates a large and attractive circle where every- 
body is as good as everybody else. The settled in- 
come, which it takes almost a miracle to enlarge, 
prevents the pretension and petty ambition for 
social prominence that prevail in communities 
where the income of the family is a guess and not 
a positively known fact. This gives the wage- 
earning population what it is very difficult for them 
to obtain in any other city. The men “and women 
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employed in the Departments are necessarily better 
trained mentally than the mass of wage-earners in 
any other city. Clubs and societies that call out 
the mental powers of the members are organized 
and sustained, intellectually and financially, by the 
members, and compare favorably with the organi- 
zations sustained by the wealthier classes. It is 
this mixture and interdependence of the classes 
that produces the atmosphere that makes Washing- 
ton the city that best represents the principles of a 
nation developed on democratic principles. 


A CHAPTER FOR EUROPEAN TOURISTS. 
PLANNING AND PREPARATION. 
By Carouine H. STANLEY. 


FRIEND who went to Europe last sum- 
mer on a week’s notice, and made her 
plans as she went, said on her return: I 
teel that I am just ready now to go in- 

—telligently, knowing what I want to see 
and do. If 1 had had time to plan the trip before- 
hand and prepare for it, it would have been worth 
twice as much to me.” She might have said ten 
times as much without fear of overstatement. 

People who go to Europe every year or two, as 
many do, can afford to go in a haphazard way, 
leaving their plans to circumstance or the inclina- 
tion of the hour; but those to whom it is the event 
of a lifetime should get all possible good, all possi- 
ble pleasure, from it by careful planning and 
preparation. The delight of anticipation is too 
keen for one to rob herself of it. 

Having decided upon going abroad, the next 
thing to settle is how—whether with a party or 
alone. If you prefer going with a party, you 
will have little difficulty, probably, in finding 
one to sait your tastes and time; but if you 
wish to travel independently with two or three 
companions, or even one of suitable age, let no 
fear of lions in the way deter you. It is nota 
difficult thing to travel in Europe. Everything 
is so systematized that any intelligent woman, 
accustomed to traveling in her own country, can do 
so abroad with ease. Ou. many accounts it is more 
desirable to travel independently than with a large 
party. Lou are le-s hampered in your movements; 
you avoid the risk of enforced companionship with 
uncongenial people ; and it is more economical. 

Let us assume, then, that you will go in this way, 
and in a party of four—because that is a convenient 
number, filling one carriage, one small table at the 
hotel, and two bedrooms, if you choose to room to- 
gether. But let me warn you against admitting 
the fourth simply to make the fourth. Better, 
far, go with a congenial trio than with a quartet 
whose fourth member is a weak sister, prone to find 
fault, to keep the rest waiting, to give out at the 
critical moment, or do any of those things that are 


trying at home and unbearable when traveling. 


The ideal party consists of four persons, or two, 
well matched in endurance and pocketbooks, with 
congenial tastes and abundant good-humor. 

First of all, we sent to New York for circulars of 
the summer tours. When these arrived, as they 
did by return mail, we took them, with a good map 
and the Satchel Guide published by Houghton, 
M ffiin & Co. (81 50), to the house of one of the 
party to make out our itinerary. The circulars are 
very helpful in suggesting routes and showing the 
time in which certain things can be done, and the 
«Satchel Guide' is excellent to use in making out 
a trip. It gives specimen tours, with railroad fares, 
first, second, and third class, affixed, and contains 
much valuable information. It is better for this 
purpose, because so condensed, than more extensive 
guides; but when you are on the ground, nothing 
will take the place of the Baedeker s.“ 

The route must, of course, be determined by 
individual tastes and the time at one's command. 
We had eleven weeks, all told, and the first even- 
ing’s work was largely a process of elimination and 
substitution. There were certain things that we 
were agreed upon as must be's; others that we 
held in reserve as may be’s.” We started out 
with Ireland at the head of our list and Italy at 
the foot. We ended by cutting off both, wisely 
concluding that it would be more profitable to go 
over less ground and do it more thoroughly, leaving 
fresh fields for another year. We reduced the 
computation of time to an exact science. We 
planned our itinerary day by day, giving so many 
days to this city, so mauy to that, and the neces- 
sary number of hours to the travel in between. 
It is not at all a difficult thing to plan closely 
about trains. You can always safely assume that 
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there will be morning and evening trains run- 
ning out of and into large cities, and, with the 
help of the Satchel Guide,” which gives distances, 
you can calculate, approximately, the time required 
in going from one point to another. 

By thus planning everything beforehand no 


time was lost in discussion of what to do next, for. 


this had been settled in an hour when time was no 
object, and, having decided just what things we 
could do and what we must give up, we rid our- 
selves of the hurried, unsatisfied feeling that attends 
trying to do more than you have time for. Only 
in this way, I think, can one with any satisfaction 
see Europe in the limits of a summer's vacation. 
And there are so many people who must see it in 
this way or not at all—clergymen on a short leave 
of absence, business men with their wives who 
have means for more extended travel but not the 
time, and teachers to whom it is as a glimpse of 
the promised land. 

Don't listen to the people who say, “I shouldn't 
think of going for less than a year,” and because 
they can’t do that don’t go at all. It is worth 
while to go for three months, if you cannot do 
better, but by all means stay six if you can. The 
expense will be very little more for six months than 
for three. The traveling expenses will be the 
same, and a longer stay in a place will enable you 
to go to pensions instead of hotels, and stay twice 
as long for the same amount of money. Even on 
a three months’ trip one can save a good deal and 
be quite as comfortable by going to boarding-houses, 
many of which will take boarders even for a few 
days. 

Having settled upon your time and route, one of 
the first things to do is to engage your steamer 
passage. The amount of ocean travel is so im- 
mense now that it is often difficult to secure a berth 
without engaging it some time in advance. The 
circulars referred to will furnish information in re- 
gard to different lines, dates of sailing, prices of 
rooms, and all the minutia so interesting to those 
going abroad. If you are going for the summer 
only, it will be quite necessary for you to engage 
the return passage in advance. The steamers are 80 
crowded about the last of August and first of Sep- 
tember that there is danger of your being seriously 
inconvenienced if this is not attended to in time. 
We engaged our passage in February, and then had 
to take higher-priced rooms than we wanted for the 
return voyage because the others were all sold. 
We had $60 inside rooms going and $75 outside 
rooms returning, and I should hardly have a choice 
between them. People often exaggerate the ad- 
vantages of outside rooms. Our inside room was 
very far forward, near one of the canvas ventilating 
shafts which ean be turned in any direction, and 
the air was so good that persons visiting us from 
other parts of the ship where they had more of the 
odor of the cooking invariably remarked upon it. 
Our outside room had a porthole, but we were com- 
pelled to have it closed most of the time or rua the 
risk of a shower bath, and it was really of very lit- 
tle benefit tous. Itis desirable to be away from the 
odors of the kitchen and from the noise of the ma- 
chinery, but there are no rooms that combine all 
the good points—and they are all bad enough. 
Fortunately, you will be in your room very little, if 
you are like most persons, for everybody on ship- 
board lives on deck. It is important, in engaging 
passage, to know that the difference in price is 


owing entirely to the size and location of the 


rooms. The privileges of the first cabin are the 
same for all, without regard to the cost of the state- 
room. | 

Having planned your trip so that you know what 
you want to see and engaged your passage with a 
fair hope of being there to see it, you are now 
ready for your preparation. This, I think you 
will find before you get back, should be of two kinds 
—the things that you can put into your steamer 
trunk at the last moment, and the other things, 
not less important, that you must needs stow 
wg little by little, through the winter, in your 
head. 

It is a trite saying, but an ever true one, that we 
get out of a thing just what we put into it. Your 
preparation for enjoying Europe began years ago 
in your study of history, of biography, of literature, 
of art, but you will find these few months invalu- 
able to you for reviewing with a new purpose in 
your heart. Even a commonplace thing like 
geography will become of absorbing interest, and 
encyclopzedia articles, once so dull, will seem a gold 
mine to you in this new light. 

Read all you have time for about the places you 
are to see. Give all the time you can afford to 


the striking epochs of history connected with the 
countries you visit. 3 

Decide upon the objects of interest you want to 
visit in the cities, and study pictures of them. 
There is such a pleasure in knowing beforehand | 
how a building or a monument will look, and being 
able to recognize it from the picture—which I 
always feel is the original. Lastly, study your 
Baedeker. A familiarity with maps of eities, par- 
ticularly, will give you a confidence in fi .ding your 
way about that nothing else will, and he gives al- 
most everything. One of our party declared last 
summer that there were three persons she would 
like to see canonized—Baedeker, Henry Gaze, 
and the London policeman. 


AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT. 


QIN Industrial Exhibit will be held in Brook- 
<i lyn on April 9, 10, 11, that is attract- 
! G ing attention. Much has been said of 

* Y working girls’ societies, their value as a 
— means of companionship, of opportuni- 
ties for education ; they are recognized as the means 
of developing business capacities, of training the 
members in methods of business. The industrial 
training of the societies has never been brought for- 
ward as it should be. There are societies that are 
almost manual training schools. Few people real- 
ize what it indicates to have a girl come, after a day 
of incessant labor in a factory or workroom, to the 
rooms of her society at night, and bend all her ener- 
gies to learning how to make her own dresses or 
hats, how to cook or embroider. how to write 
or read. Few realize how hard it is for those 
learners to train minds and muscles, whose inter- 
est and use have been in entirely different lines, to 
concentrate on work that must be done with every 
faculty employed. It is surprisiug to note the 
progress, to see the growing interest, of these learn- 
ers; how readily the girl who has simply tended ” 
a machine, doing some intinitesimal part of a 
whole which she never sees completed, wiil be fasci- 
nated with the idea of completing an article; how 
eagerly girls will learn to embrvider or crochet ; and 
such work develops the inventive skill, introducing 
new stitches or patterns, sometimes making sugges- 
tions that will greatly simplify the work. Every 
one connected with the working girls’ societies is 
asked over and over again, Well, what do you do 
in your societies?” and the same general answer 
has been given: Oh, we have classes in dress- 
makiog, millinery, cooking, writing, elocution, em- 
broidery, and then we have our social night,” and 
the questioner has just about as definite idea of 
the work done as befure the question was answered. 
No report, no defiaition, no exposition in language 
would or could make clear the work done by the 
members of working girls’ societies. — 

Tne council of the working girls’ societies of 
Brooklyn realized this, and at the close of the 
annual meeting last year determined that the next 
annual meeting shoud be of a different character. 
It should be an industrial exhibit of the work done 
in the several societies. Just about the time of the 
last annual meeting, Mr. Benjamin W. Downing, of 
Brooklyn, gaye the working girls of Brooklyn a 
house and five acres of grouud on Long Isiand. 
This property was put in the hands ot tive trustees, 
who were to hold it until such time as the satisfac- 
tory articles of incorporation should be drawn. 
This house—now known as the Downing Vacation 
House—was opened on June 23, and remained 
open until the last week in September, the sense 
ot ownership adding greatly to the pleasure of those 
who came under its rvof. Less than seven dollars 
paid for two weeks’ board and traveling expenses. 
It was the hope of the managers to close the 
year without a deficit, and it couid have been done 
but for unexpected outlays for sanitary improve- 
ments that were imperative, and the repairiug and 
furnishing of a cottage given by Mr. Downing when 
it was found necessary to provide a separate buiid- 
ing for mothers with children and older sisters who 
could not have a vacation unless they took their 
young charges with them. These unexpected out- 
lays created a debt of twelve hundred dollars. As 
soon as this was known in the societies the proposi- 
tion was made to make articles in the societies that 
could be sold. Each society responded to this 
proposition most cordially, and the Industrial Ex- 
hibit, which it was at first inteuded should be a 
visible, tangible answer to the question, What do 
you do in your societies ? will be employed by the 
members to earn the money nece sary to meet the 
debt on their summer home. It has been a source 
of deep regret to the members of the societies that it 
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has been necassary to make public appeals for the 
benefit of Downing House. and they hope that it will 
not be necessary ag in. The eff rt of these wage- 
earning women to meet this debt is one that must 
command the respect and interest of the public. 
It is one of the indications of the change in the 
sentiment and purpose of philanthropic effort that 
the self respecting wage earners ask only the priv- 
ilege of working to secure advantages for themselves 
and the class they represent. For it must be re- 
membered that many of the girls who have worked 
hard to make articles for this Exhibit did not have 
the bencfit of a vacation last year, nor do they ex- 
pect to this; but some one whom they know has 
known, and will again know, the blissful experience 
of a vacation under their own vine and fig tree 
the Downing Vacation House. | 


A WANT SUPPLIED. 
HE readers of The Christian Union 


work of women in new lines of employ- 
met. Many women, when they close 
| their houses for the summer, are com- 
pletely worn out, and lose weeks of their summer 
vacation because of the friction, labor, and annoy- 
ance connected with closing a winter and opening 
a summer home, or even closing a winter home, 
when the summer outing is to be entirely free from 
housekeeping cares; and the last weeks of the 
summer vacation are frequently overrhadowed with 
tie thought of the disorderly house into which the 
family must go at the close of their summer vaca- 
tion. It has been the desire of The Christian Union 
always to bring want and supply together, aud we 
know that we have succeeded in bringing them to- 
gether to-day if they will only clasp hands. A 
woman thoroughly competent. who has done the 
work. and who will furnich references from people 
whose houses she has closed, can be communicated 
with by addressing Tne Christian Union. 

Sne will take possession of a city house the day 
the family leaves, or at any time the mistress speci- 
fies, and with her own help (for whom she is en- 
tirely responsible) will close the house for the sum- 
mer, put away wearing apparel, as well as cover 
the furniture and the pictures; she will open the 
house in the fall, so that it will be entirely cleaned 
and ready for occupancy on the return of the 
family, and she wiil close summer houses at the 
end of the season and open them at the beginning, 
leaving them entirely ready for the family. It is 
our wish to give this woman work in a field 
where she can supply avery great need. This year 
she is willing to undertake the house-cleaning of 
houses where the families do not leave town—that 
is, she will go into the house, be entirely responsible 
for everything in it, and conduct the cleaning with 
the least possible disarrangement of the family life. 
The woman who opens a new field of employment 
to women is a benefactor. There are huudreds of 
women who must earn money, and who are entirely 
deficient in any line except that of the administra- 
tion of workers, and this woman has started out, 
not only to make her own living, but to make a 
path for other women who, like herself, after they 
have passed middle life, are compelled to become 
self-supporting, with no training for it. She knows 
that she has tound a place, and in it she is able to 
give employment to other deserving women. Her 
terms are reasonable, and her services entirely 
within the reach ot people of limited means. Her 
address will be given on application to this office. 


THE GOLDEN GATE KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION. } 
WORK AMONG NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 


HE eleventh annual report of the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association is an in- 


SAS information in regard to the great and 
— prosperous work carried on among the 
needy liule children of San Francisco. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, reports twenty-four 
kindergartens, with an enrollment of 2133 little 
children under six years of age. The receipts for 
the year are 831 000. There has been $130,000 
expended on these kindergartens during tue past 
eleven years. Of this Mrs. Leland Stanford has 
given $52000. She has recently endowed the 
Leland Stanford, Je, Kindergartens, setting aside 
$100 000 for that purpose. There are fifteen of 
the twenty-four kindergartens permanently pro- 


always like to know of the successful 


teresting and valuable compendium of 
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vided for, seven of these being the Stanford schools. 

A very significant and important fact recorded 
bv the President is the following: Of the nearly 
8 000 children who have been trained by the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association during the eleven 
years, only one has ever been known to have been 
under arrest for petty offenses. And this, too, in 
face of the fact that these children come from the 
localities where criminals are made. This large 
and prosperous work had its foundation in the 
Bible class of Mrs. Cooper, and it now has among 
its active supporters and workers many of the 
millionaire philanthropic ladies of Sin Francisco, 
who take an active personal interest in the work, 
visiting the kindergartens aud ministering to the 
chiidren. Mrs Senator Hearst supports three large 
kindergartens. Sixteen out of the twenty-four 
kindergartens are personally sustained by ladies of 
wealth. 
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HOW MABEL’S DOLL VISITED PARIS. 


By ELLA GALE. 


(TTLE Mabel Tracy had been invited to 
spend the day with her most iatimate 
friend, Nellie Doane, and the invitation 
had included Mabel’s doll Florence. 

Florence was the favorite of Mabel’s 
family of dolls. She was certainly very lovely, 
with her d-licate complexion, her dark blue eyes, 
and her. light, flaffy hair. 

Mabel bad b-en deeply in love with her ever 
since she first received her into her arms. So the 
visit had been more impatiently anticipated by 
Mabel because Florence was going with her. 


When the eventful morning came, she had 


dreesed the doll with great care in her best street 
costume—a navy blue velvet. trimmed with a tiny 
edge of soft gray fur. She had then passed her 
around, that each member of the family might ad- 
mire and kiss her. 

And each had given Florence one kiss and Mabel 
mapy; for Mabel was the pet of the family, and 
dearly beloved by father. mother, and Uncle Harry 
a younger brother of Mrs. Tracy's, who lived with 
them. 

At ten Mrs. Doane’s carriage had arrived, and 
Florence and her little mother, with a famous 


trunk holding her wardrobe, rode away in state. 


I will leave it for my young readers to imagine 
how much they enjoyed the morning in Nellie's 
play- room; I know they were very busy, for they 
gave a large party in honor ot Florence and Nellie s 
doll, who was called Marguerite. I know there 
was much to do, especially in preparing the tables 
for the grand supper. 

To be sure, the meats and confections were of a 
convenient kind, peculiar to dolls’ parties, but the 
whole arrangement of the table, including two 
or three runs to the conservatory fur flowers, 
had taken much time, and after the dolls were 
dressed in their evening costumes and the party 
had really commenced, I think both of the little 
mothers were glad to be called to lunch. 

When they returned to the play-room, they seated 
themselves in some low rockers. prepared to enj y 
the result of their morning's work. 

The dolls were still entertaining in their quiet 
way, and naturally Nellie and Mabel commenced 
praising them. 

From praising they began to compare them, each 
little mother giving a full list of her doll's accom- 
plishments and virtues. 

Fortunately, Fiorence and Marguerite were so 
uniform that it was late in the discussion before 
apy unpleasantness occurred. But at last. in an- 


ser to the question for whom Marguerite had been 


named, Nellie had answered. On! for no one in par- 
ticular, but you see she is a real French doll, and of 
course must have a French name,“ and she added, 
“that is the difference in the style of Florence and 
Marguerite; I think if Florence could only go to 
Paris, how much she would be improved !” | 

I think there was much unkindness in Nellie’s 
remark; it certainly implied that Florence was not 
all that could be desired. But then she was tired, 
and perhaps did not realize how Mabel's motherly 
heart would be touched. Poor Mabel! she could 
not keep back her tears, and there came into her 
heart a wild wish that she could send her doll 
across the ocean for the needed benefit. | 

Just at this point the little girls were interrupted 
by the maid, who said that Mabel's father had 
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come for her to return home, and that be was in 
great haste. With the maid's assistance the party 
dress was quickly removed, and Mabel, with Fior- 
ence in her arms, took a hasty farewell of Neilie. 

As soon as they were seated in he carriage, Mr. 
Tracy told his little girl that her Uncle Harry was 
about starting for Europe, that he would take the 
half-past six train for New York, and sail from 
there the next day at noon. 

At home all was bustle and confusion. Uncle 
Harry’s large trunk stood in the hall, and he was 
running up and down the stairs with piles of cloth- 
ing which Mabel's mother was looking over and 
folding. making sure that everything was in per- 
fect order for this basiness trip, which had been an- 
ticipated for some months, but had finally been de- 
cided on in great haste. 

Poor Mabel! to part with her dear friend Nellie 
feeling that she had been unkindly treated, to fiad 
her uncle, who was always so kind, going away for 
perhaps a long time—is it strange that M sbel’s 
heart swelled and that tears were in her eyes as 
she stood with Fiorence in her arms watching the 
busy scene ? 

Uncle Harry noticed the quivering mouth, and 
pitied the little girl. What shall I bring you 
from Paris? he said. 

„And are you really going to Paris?” answered 
Mabel. “Oh! how I wish Florence and I could go 
with you !” | | 

„What! go across the ocean with me, and not 
see papa and mamma for months and months! said 
uncle with a laugh, as he made another bound up 
the stairs. 

No, Mabel knew that would be impossible. 
Much as she would miss Uacle Harry, she would 
miss her papa and mamma more. 

But a new idea came to her: could she not live 
without Fiorence a little while, and was not this a 
rare chance for her to go abroad, and gain that 
style that could only be acquired in France? She 
remembered Nellie's words, “If Fiorence could 
only go to Paris, how much she would be im- 
proved!“ and love for her doll made the sacrifice 
seem possible. 

While she was trying to decide the question, her 
uncle and mamma came down together, with their 
arms quite full, and after Uncle Harry had placed 
his articles in the trunk, mamma laid his dress 
suit, very carefully folded, on the top, remarking 
that she thought nothing more should go in before 
per tray. “I will bring that down next,” he had 
said. 

Now, Mabel had always been most frank and 
honest, but here came a great temptation. Waat 
a rare opportunity was this to lay Florence away 
in the folds of the best coat! and how could she say 
anything to mamma or uncle when they were in 
such a harry, or how could they be made to under- 
stand that Florence needed this advantage to com- 
plete her attractions ? a 

Without more thought, but with the impulse to 
do that which woud be best for her doll, she 
rushed to the trunk, lifted the coat, and, with one 
passionate kiss, laid Fiorence away in its folds. 

The packing was soon finished, the good-byes ex- 
changed; how quiet the house seemed after the 
bustle and confu - ion of the afternoon ! 

They all felt lonely; Mrs. Tracy, realizing how 
much Mabel would miss her gay uncle, read to her 
and told stories, hoping to chase away her sadness, 
but she went to bed with her eyes full of tears, and 
22 sighs escaped her long after she dropped to 
sleep. 

Does any one think that little girls do not really 
love their dolls, that it is only a kind of play-love 
they give them? They are much mistaken; the 
motherly instinct is very strong in some of the very 
little ones, and Mabel, who had neither brother nor 
sister, had learned to depend very much upon the 
companionship of her dolls. Of Florence and her 
wardrobe she had been rather choice, and this will 
explain why, as the days went by. Mrs. Tracy did 
not miss her or remark her absence. It was only 
Mabel who missed her, and there was such a 
strange feeling at her heart that she began to think 
she had done something very wrong; but, althouzh 
she determined many times to tell her mamma all 
about it, she could not quite decide to do so. 

It was about a week after Uucle Harry left that 
Mr. Tracy said at lunch, “I saw Me. Doane this 
morniog; he says that Nellie is q lite sick with the 
measles, that she came down with them the day after 
Mabel was there, and he thinks she is likely to have 
them too.” , 

Mabel's mamma looked rather anxiously at the 
little girl, but only smiled. 
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That evening, after Mabel had gone to bed, she 
told her husband that she had been feeling quite 
anxious about their little girl, that she had not 
seemed like herself since Uncle Harry went away. 
She had been around the house with a very sad face, 
had shown no interest in her play, and several 
times she had surprised her in tears. Of course this 
made Mr. Tracy feel badly too, but when, a few days 
later, Mabel complained of feeling very ill, was put 
to bed hot and feverish, and the doctor sent for, 
who pronounced it the measles, the other case was 
forgotten in the present one. 

Mabel received every possible attention, not only 
from her mamma and papa, but thedoctor, who was 
an old friend of the family and had even tended 
Mabel’s mamma when she had been sick with the 
measles years before. 

I think it was rather funny, though, that it 
should have been the doctor who found out that 
Fiorence had gone abroad with Uncle Harry. 

Coming in one morning, some days after he had 
ceased his regular visits, he was surprised to find 
Mabel bolstered in an easy chair and mamma read - 
ing to her. 

Why, how is this? he said. I expected to 
find Mabel busy with her family of dolls, and to be 
introduced to some half-dozen new ones. Haven't you 
any new ones to show me, pet?“ 

„Oh! yes, to be sure, said Mabel’s mamma, 
„Dr. Kennedy has never seen the new doll that 
Uncle Harry gave you at Christmas. Where is 
Fiorence?” with a sudden consciousness that she 
had not seen her for a longtime. But just then 
such a strange thing happened! Mabel burst into 
a flood of tears, and she cried so long and 80 
hard that it took the united efforts of mamma 
and the doctor to quiet her. 

Here is something wrong,” thought the good 
doctor. “I fancy now we may get at the reason 
why Mabel has had the measles so hard,” and by 
many skillfully planned questions he got at the 
truth, and they learned of the burden that the lit- 
tle girl had been bearing alone for so long a time. 
When Mabel found how kind they were, she won- 
dered how she could have kept the secret so long. 

She felt better at once, and somehow she was 
glad the doctor knew about it. Surely,« man who 
could make her well when she was sick ought to be 
able to think of a way to help her out of this 
trouble. 

And I think he did, for he said so decidedly 
that the doll must be sent for, and that if it was his 
case he should cable to Uncle Harry that very day, 
that not only Mabel’s face lighted at once with 
pleasant anticipations, but even papa and mamma 
thought it of more importance than they otherwise 
would, and the message was at once dispatched : 
“ Send the doll Fiorence home the first opportu- 
nity.” 

imagine the surprise of Uncle Harry when he 
received this strange message, for, not having needed 
the articles in the bottom of the trunk, he had 
not yet removed the tray. 

It happened, however, that on the evening of the 
same day on which the message was received, he 
was to attend a large party, given by one of the 
wealthy American residents of Paris, and, for the 
first time since he left home, he had occasion to 
wear his evening suit. 

Here was the mystery solved ; in the folds of 
the coat was Florence, smiling as sweetly as if 
she had not been neglected these many days. 
How vividly it brought to mind the day of his leav- 
ing home, and the sad little face that had looked 
on at the busy preparations for his departure! 

It must have been Mabel, he thought, who had 
laid the doll in the trunk; was it that he might 
have company? and, if so, why had so imperative 
a message come to send the doll home? He could 
not understand it. 

One of the chief attractions of the grand party 
that evening was the singing of one of the most 
celebrated of the world’s prima donnas. 

In the course of the evening, Mabel’s uncle, 
known as Mr. Sprague, was favored with an intro- 
duction, and had a pleasant conversation with her. 
This lady was on the eve of departure for America, 
to fulfill a short engagement, and she found many 
questions to ask of one familiar with her own lan- 
guage. 

In the course of the conversation Mr. Sprague 
said, I came here to-night with a great care on 
my mind,” and then, in a freak of confidence, he 
told her of the strange cablegram he had received, 
of his little niece Mabel, and of the sorrow she had 
felt at his coming away. 

Madame was very much interested, asked many 
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questions, and finally said, Mr. Sprague, if you 
will trust the doll to me, I shall be very pleased 
to place it in the arms of your little niece.” 

Of course Uncle Harry was delighted, and ac- 
cepted at once, with many thanks, the very kind 
offer. 

“Do not pack the doll,“ Madame had said; it 
is a pity she should not come in contact with the 
air of Paris, after this long journey,” and so it 
happened that the next morning Florence rode 
with Uncle Harry to Madame’s hotel, where she 
was given into her care. 

A long letter was at once dispatched by Mr. 
Sprague to his sister, giving the few particulars of 
Florence's stay in Paris, with the probable date of 
her reaching Boston. It was the first of April 
when Mabel received a quaint little note stating 
that Madame had arrived at the Brunswick and 
would be pleased to see the little mother of Flor- 
ence between two and three that afternoon. 

What a happy little girl it was that was shown to 
Madame’s rooms! And the first object she saw on 
entering was Florence, looking as fresh in her navy- 
blue suit as on the day they had spent together at 
Nellie Doane’s. 

Mabel ran to her and, with one rapturous kiss, 
folded her closely in her arms. 

When Madame entered, a few minutes later, I 
think she must have felt well repaid for her trouble 
by the joy expressed in the little girl's face. 

When Mabel left with Florence, after giving 
muny thanks to the kind lady, she was presented 
with a box containing a beautiful party dress, which 
Madame said had been made in Paris for Florence, 
and which she must accept as a parting gift. 

The doll Florence, arrayed in her Parisian cos- 
tume, held a reception for several days, to which 
all of Mabel’s girl friends, and many of the moth- 
ers, came. 

You may wonder if Mabel did not grow quite 
vain with all this attention, but I am glad to beable 
to say that it all proved an important lesson to her. 

Even now, although two years have passed since 
the events I have been relating, she remembers 
sometimes with a shudder the dreadful pain she 
had at her heart, and is sure that the best way is 
always to tell her dear mamma everything. 


HOW TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 
FIVE SIMPLE TALKS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Lyman ABBOTrr, D. D. 


III.—BELIEVERS. 


SSS|HRISTIANS are followers of Christ. 
What is it to be Christ’s follower ? 

When I was a boy I used to play a 
game called Follow your leader.“ We 
chose one of our number for a leader, 
who started on a run, picking out difficult places— 
over the fence, through the bushes, across the 
marsh, leaping the brook, up the cliff side; the 
rest followed. If he was daring and adventurous, 
the company grew less as the run continued, and 
the smaller and the less enduring boys dropped off 
one by one. In this game we all followed a leader ; 
what he did we attempted. During the Civil War 
General Sherman turned away from Chattanooga, 
and, leaving his supplies behind him, started on 
that ever-memorable march to the Atlantic Ocean. 
His soldiers followed him. But in this real and 
serious game of follow your leader, General 
Sherman did not always go at the head of the 
column. Probably he was generally nearer the 
center or even the rear. There were usually two 
or three columns, and yet, though the leader may 
have followed the army, the army followed their 


leader. They were inspired by his purpose, caught 


his spirit, endeavored to do his work, to go as he 
directed. They were as truly followers of General 
Sherman as, in the boyish game, we were followers 
of a leader. 

Bat often, in this following of a leader, there is 
no march, no body of men, no literal leading. 
Mr. Cleveland is the leader of the Democratic party; 
Mr. Blaine is the leader of the Republican party ; 
Mr. Gladstone in Eagland is the leader of the Lib- 
eral party. In this case the party foliows its leader 
as truly as General Sherman’s soldiers followed 
their leader, or we boys our leader, but in a differ- 
ent way. They agree with him in his spirit, his 
purpose, his general plans. They want to accom- 
plish the same things which he wants to accomplish. 
They look up to him as the one to direct their 
movements and determine the methods by which 
the work is to be done. Whenever a body of men 
or boys desire to accomplish anything together, 
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they have a leader, and they follow him. If there 
are a dozen men working on a road, one is a leader. 
If there are fifty men working in a factory, one is 


a leader; foreman they call him—that is, man at 


the fore or head or lead. If every man were to 
attempt to do the work in his own way, nothing 
would ever be done. Each man must be willing 
to give up his own way, and must work in his 
leader’s way. A body of men without a leader is a 
mob; a body of men with a leader is an army. 
It is the leader that makes the differenge. 

Now, Jesus Christ came into the world to do cer- 
tain work. In his first sermon in the synagogue at 
Nazareth he tells us what this work is. : 


‘And he came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up ; and, as his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up for to 
read. And there was delivered unto him the book of 
the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book 
he found the place where it was written : 

% The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. . And he began to 
say unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” 

This is what Christ came into the world for. To 
be a follower of Christ is to take up this work 
under his leadership, and attempt to carry it on in 
his spirit and according to his methods. | 

One day, a little after he had preached this ser- 
mon at Nazareth, he was at Capernaum. Caper- 
naum was by the shore of a lake, and the people 
were crowding about to hear him. He saw some 
boats on the shore, and the fishermen cleaning their 
nets, and he asked one of the fishermen to lend 
him a boat. He pushed it a little off from the 
shore, while the people stood or sat on the beach 
which sloped down to the water’s edge. He sat in 
the prow of the boat, as a kind of pulpit, and 
preached to them. And when he had preached the 
sermon he advised the fishermen to push out into 
the lake and let down their nets again; they did so, 
and caught a great quantity of fish. When they 
brought their fish to shore he said, Follow me, and 1 
will make you fishers of men. And they forsook 
their boats and their fish and followed him. They 
became followers of Christ—that is, they caught 
his spirit, took up his work, and tried to carry it on 
in his methods. They did not always literally fol- 
low him. For a little later he sent them out two 
by two to preach the Gospel and heal the sick. 
While he went to the great towns they went to the 
villages. But they were doing ihe same sort of 
work, in the same way, with the same spirit. 

To be a follower of Christ, then, is to have Christ's 
spirit, and try to do Christ’s work in Christ’s 
way. It is to tell glad tidings to the poor, to com- 
fort the broken-hearted, to teach the ignorant, to 
try and make other people about you happier, 
wiser, and better than they would be but for your 
presence. In Plymouth Church there is a Mission- 
ary Band of boys and girls which meets once a 
week to do missionary work. The girls sew; the 
boys make screens and scrap-books for the hos- 
pitals. They are trying to do the same kind of 
work Christ did when he was here. They are fol- 
lowing Christ. But one does not need to wait for 
a missionary band. The little girl who takes care 
of brother or sister in order to help mother, the 
boy who tries to be loyal in school and manly in 
play and fair everywhere, and never to bully a 
smaller boy, or, if he can help it, allow a smaller 
boy to be bullied, who tries to do what will be 
fair and just and kind and true, is following Christ. 
For this 1s the work Christ did, and left his follow- 
ers to do after him. 

The minister preaches on Sunday morning, and 
his congregation listens to his teaching; they are 
disciples. He visits them in their homes and they 
like to see him come, because they like him and 
believe that he is a good man and would like to be 
like him. They are believers. Sunday afternoon 
he goes out to a schoolhouse to preach, and his 
people go, some to Sunday-school and some to 
hospitals and some to their own homes, to teach 
men to be better or to make men happier. They 
are followers. Are you trying to do a little of 
Christ's work in Christ's way? Then you are a 
follower of Christ. | 


Fairbairn says, forcibly and truly: The fellow- 
ship that does not beget affinity evokes antipathy ; 
the mind that has not learned to love is danger- 
ously near to hate.” . 
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LAMPS. 


man is recorded in the lamp 

that sheds its light over the 

pages of our books! Why, it 

is the history of man’s prog- 

ress. We might almost say 

wut the kind of light a peo- 

ple use shows the state of 
,,, their civilization. 

WI You would not expect 
the natives of British 
Columbia to be close 

students when their 


by a stick thrust 
through the candle- 


you expect to find 
the Indian, who 
lights his wig- 
wam by burn- 
ing torches of 
pine,tospend 
many hours 
reading. 
One of the 
curious lamps 
used in both 
* England and 
vin CLIP 
ago was the 
fir-clip. We give illustration. A splint of bog fir 
was the wick and the oil both. There was also 
used the candle-clip, an ornamental iron-work that 
held the bog fir somewhat as a candlestick holds 
the candle. 

Here is a curi- 
ous lamp used in 
Yezo, Japan. The 
shell of a pecten 
is mounted on a 
forked stick. Fish 
oil is put in the 
shell and set on 
fire. The lamp is 
always placed in 
a box of earth 
near the fire 
where the cook- 
ing is done, and 
for which the 
same kind of oil 
is used; the oil 
is kept in skin 
bags. 

The illustra- 
tion of a lamp eae 
used in Algiers 
shows that it 
could not have 
held more oil than the wick would consume in an 
hour. The putting in of the wick must have been 
a tedious process, as it must be poured through the 
small hole near the open mouth of the reservoir, 
and the oil used was very thick. In the base is 

a hole indicating 

— i: that the lamp could 

be hung from a nail 
driven in the wall. 

Some of our fa- 
thers can remem- 
ber when camphene 
and alcohol were 
used in glass lamps, 
and when a thick, 
dark oil was used 
in a lamp that had 
no chimney. There 
has been a very 
great and marvel- 
ous improvement 
in lamps within ten 
years, and it is 
probable they have 
nearly reached per- 
fection. 


ALGIERS LAMP. 


France dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. The light must have been 
feeble, but the lamps are very graceful in form. 

_ We are all familiar with the gayly colored 
Chinese lanterns, and we enjoy the soft, cool light 


How much of the history of 


light at night is given 


fish. Nor would 


to be divine. 
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they give, especially in summer; and in this coun- 


try we prize the beauty of the Japanese iron 
lantern, and we are learning to use it not only as 
an ornament, but for use. Here is a lantern used 
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now in the West Indies, but the light is given by 
nature. The brilliant fireflies are caught and 
kept in these lanterns for their light. The reeds 
are set so closely together as to prevent the escape 
of the fireflies. What an enormous number must 
be imprisoned to give any light! 

The tumbler lantern which you see is made of a 
glass tumbler; the candle is fastened on a piece of 
wood by a nail. 

There is the whole history of the progress in 
marine architecture between this tumbler lantern 
and the wonderful lanterns in the lighthouses, 
sending their light over miles of water, and the 
electric lights on our great steamers. But there are 
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other than household or commercial uses for light. 
There is the sacred fire that has been used in wor- 
ship since the first days of the human race, when 


the people believed that fire was sent from heaven 


to light the fires on the altars of their gods. God 
convinced a people of his power by lighting a 
fire in answer to prayer. This is still believed 
by many peoples, and the sticks that contain the 
sacred fire, which is lighted by rubbing them to- 
gether, are revered and worshiped for the power 
which is in them, and which is ignorantly believed 
We do not think, as we carelessly 
throw aside the burnt match which has just served 
its purpose, what an immense amount of labor and 
care that tiny bit of wood saves us. The Eskimo 
must carry with him, even to-day, his carefally pre- 
pared fire-sticks, else he cannot have light or fire. 
And so with the Indian; he must have his fire- 
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sticks kept perfectly dry, or he cannot cook his 
food or have a light at night. Some of the Indians 
have made what is called a slow match. This slow 
match is made of cedar bark. But one must have 
fire to light his match of plaited bark, so the fire- 
stick must be kept dry lest the light of the slow 


— 
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match expire. The slow match is lighted from 
the sparks in the dust of the drills in the fire-stick. 
It is a great advance from these primitive lamps 
to the gas and electric lamps of to-day, and the 
electric match, which is the fire of heaven brought 
down to man, not as a great mystery to awe and 
overpower him into obedience, but a force to obey 
his will and lighten his labors. If man accom- 
plishes more in our generation than he did in former 
times, we must remember that he commands more 
help, has more knowledge and skill working for 
him, than ever before in the history of the world. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE ERA OF A NEW COMMANDMENT? 


By THE Rev. JohN F. GENunNG. 


And this commandment have we from him, That he 
who loveth God love his brother also.’’—1 John iv., 21. 


N Switzerland, where the glaciers, 
great rivers of ice, come grinding 
down through the mountain ravines, 
stakes are set up or cairns piled to 
mark their progress. Fifty feet, a 

hundred feet perhaps, in the course of a year, 

a mile or so in a century; slow advance it is 

that these rivers make, but with resistless force 

wearing down the rocks into the soil that pro- 
duces grains and fruits for man. The text 
before us is a significant stake to set up by 
which to mark the world’s progress in truth. 
All the centuries since it was written this com- 
mandment has stood there unchanged, a part 
of the eternal order of things; and yet, so 
slowly has the great frozen world crept on- 
ward to meet it, with such inching advance 
through the reluctant movements of history, 
that hitherto men have contrived either to ig- 

nore the duty here enjoined, or to give it a 

} wholly inadequate interpretation. Love of 

brother has not been the power in Christen- 

dom and in the world that it ought to have 
been. Men have always been glad to confess 
that we have an Elder Brother, who takes 
upon himself our cause and delivers us from 
evil; men look up with fervent devotion to 
the Father-love which works above and all 
around us; but when it comes to exerting love, 
when it comes to being brothers—alas! men’s 
deeds have lagged away behind the rich teach- 
ing of their divine text-book and Pattern. It is so 
hard to look at men through Christ's eyes; to rec- 
ognize the brother under the rags of poverty, under 
the grime of labor, under the clouds of error, under 
the thick veils of ignorance; so hard to make the 
current of our being flow towards others in un- 
exacting helpfulness, instead of toward ourselves in 
grasping demands, that really this precept, old and 
obvious though it is, may well take the aspect of a 
strange discovery ; and in this world of keen com- 
petition and prosperous business, where it is the one 
condition of success that every man should look out 
for himself, I can imagine many a one, counted 
even among those with whom religion is the ac- 
cepted fashion, who yet mast be cut to the quick by 


1Preached in the College Church, Amherst, Mass., Octo- 
ber 26, 1890. 
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self-reproach as he encounters the Apostle’s forth- 
right and uncompromising logic: If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen. how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen? 

A truth reveals its peculiar adaptedness to an 
age by becoming vital. All at once it flashes out, 
a great light, from the Scripture page, and seems 
for the time the one focal and central principle of 
Christianity. So it has been, in turn, with many a 
doctrine, in the ages that are past. And I believe 
that in this age the thing for the world pre-emi- 
nently to learn by heart, the doctrine which is to 
stand as the test whether men will advance with 
Christ or lag behind in worldliness, is the duty of 
our text, * Toat he who loveth God love his brother 
also.“ The first great commandment, of love to 
Ged, has had its emphasis, and in it men have 
achieved much that is holy and strong and beauti- 
ful in character. It is the turn now for the com- 
plementary duty. In this age of civilization and 
science we are entering, I believe, on a new era, 
the era of the second great commandment. It 
has waited long to be taken up and gloritied in 
daily life; but at last it has become a vital and 
focal truth. It can no longer be ignored. The 
spirit of the age demands henceforth that to be a 
Christian, a man, whatever else he does or believes, 
must love his brother. No eminence in piety or 
learning or doctrinal soundness will excuse him 
from that. 

I. Ihat we love our brother whom we have seen: 
let us first see how truly and with how many ap- 
plications this has come to be the great practical 
demand of the age. 

We are fond of calling this an age of transition, 
wherein men are tearing up old foundations and 
tearing down old sy-tems as never before in the 
history of man. But few, I think, realize how 
great, how radical the transition is. It looks to me 
very much like the transition from childhood to 
manhoud, from that helpless, dependent life which 
like young birds looks up to the divine Provider 
with open mouch, thinking only of being filled, to 
that mature, self-directive tife which is learning the 
blessedness of being itself a provider, which imparts 
itself without waiting for reward or exciting cause 
except in the love ot God. Tune child is becoming 
a brother. 

Let me explain what I mean. For the first 
year or so of life, as Dr Holmes has observed, 
children are just as much pupils of their Maker 
as the young of any other animals. Well, their 
Maker ti ams them to pure selfishness. Why? In 
order that they may be sure tu take care of them- 
selves.” It is impossible not to see something 
quite analogous to chis in the early Christiaa train- 
iug of our race. God had to begin with men as 
with children; and, like children, they had firet to 
be educated in what pertaias to self—self-respect, 
self-reliance, self-preservation. Learning as they 
were ig its details how to love and serve a heav- 
enly Father, yet for a long time their chief quest 
was thereby to get deliverance and advantage to 
themselves. Hitherto, we may say, the religious 
ideas of men have centered predominantly about 
the thought of personal salvation. From the early 
times when men starved and tormented themselves 
in deserts aud caves iu order to kill out the earthly 
germs of sin aud become fit for heaven; through 
the crude med a times when they thought they 
could earn heaven with good works or buy it with 
money; on through the Reformation times, when, 
obtaining their justification only by faith, they 
were still set maiuly on securing an individual sal- 
vation in an unseen future; still on through the 
stern Puritan times, when men were inqu ring anx- 
iously who were the few elected to be saved and 
how men could propitiate au aagry God; even to 
the very threshold of our own age, when within 
living memory preachers have been drawing lurid 
pictures of hell fire and the torments of the lost, in 
order to scare men into heaven—all along the doc, 
trines and aspirations have centered in self, each 
man looking to secure his own chance, and think- 
ing only secundarily or hardly at all of his brother. 
In such a seeking religion was a kind of pious self- 
ishness; and, in tact, the Church has not escaped 
the stigma of cuitivating a seltish religion, while skep- 
tics and agnostics have emphasized the charge by 
inculcating what they call altruism, which, atter all, 
is nothing but regard for others. Now, I do not 
mean to say that ube former religious life was all 
seltish, or that as related to its era it was wrongly 
seltish. Nor would 1 blind myself to its noble fruits 
of character. But already its old doctrines are 
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strange and unsatisfying, not because they are un- 
true, but because they lay emphasis unduly on self, 
on personal salvation, on narrow, childish grasping 
after spiritual advantage. We have to admit, too, 
that those early ages of doctrine were the ages of 
the rack and the fagot and the terrible Inquisition ; 
nor can we forget that centuries of intolerance and 
religious bitterness coincided with the centuries of 
this 1 theology. How crude it all looks 
now 

But everywhere men are waking to another 
mind. Tney are beginning to look not on their 
own welfare only, but on the welfare and on the 
needs of others. And this look puts a new color 
on everything. The world is changing its center 
of gravity; and from the Christianity which 
anxiously inquires, ** What must I do to be saved ?” 
it is making transition to the Christianity which 
takes personal salvation for granted and is bur- 
dened with that desire which brought Christ to 
earth, the desire to help a groaning and needy 
world. Men are beginning to see that love to God 
is a one-sided thing, nay, an impossible thing, with- 
out love to neighbor; that speculations on things 
unseen and on the mysteries of our future destiny 
are only a whirl of wandering thoughts, moving in 
vague circles but never reaching a goal. And so 
they are losing their hold on doctriual subtilties, 
and turning their attention to practical things, 
things they can see. They are beginning to apply 
the doctrine of love to the common concerns of life; 
to ask what it would do, what exactions it would 
lay on Christian activity, if it were made the rule 
of living every day, in the field and workshop as 
well asin the church and on Sunday. And I be- 
lieve that for ages to come Christ's disciples will 
be schooled in the details of brother-love until it 
has become the law of every life, the lowliest and 
the loftiest reproducing in regenerate humanity 
the life of Christ on earth. 

Such transition we see going on in the Chrisiian 
world. But God has a way of making all historical 
movements fit together and answer to each other; 
and in the material and industrial world also we 
see a change no less significant taking place. As 
the old days of handwork have been succeeded by 
an age of machinery, so the modest livelihoods of 
past times are followed by vaster enterprises, 
wherein the bread of many depends on the capital 
of a few. Commerce, manufactures, huge business 
undertakings, intricate financial relations, are bind- 
ing every man and every pursuit by countless ties 
to every other; and the whole busy world is com- 
ing more and more to be aa iatiattely complex 
organism, whose members all prosper or suffer to- 
gether. In such a state of things new needs are 
becoming apparent, new evils to meet, new objets 
to secure. Men are inquitiag on every haud what 
this complex civilization of the nineteenth century 
means, with its grinding. materialized, apparently 
heartless machinery of business, of enterprise, G? 
commerce, ot manufacture; and they are groping 
blindly after some soiution of the vast problem that 
besets us. Is not this what the movements and agi- 
tations of the day indicate? Think of the discus- 
sions that are filling the public mind—about the 
relation of social classes to each other, about the 
obligations of government to the governed, of cor- 
poratious to indiviiusls, of employers to employed, 
of strong to weak, of rich to poor; think of the dis- 
turbances and upheavals in every land, the great 
masses murmuring their discontent, the friends of 
humanity studying how to appease it and how to 
give every clase its due. Wnat does all this mean 
but that men are beginning to see that high and 


low, small and great, are, after all, members of the 


same family, bound together by myriad ties, en- 


gaged in a common cause, dependent every way 


upon each other? That everywhere men are 
brothers, sons of one Father; and that their brother- 
love should intiltrate itself through all their daily 
relations; so that all classes should have the dis- 
porition to live and let live, so that business should 
every where be vitalized by the Gulden Rule, so that 
social life and custom should also be religion pure 
and unodefiied—this, I believe, is the solution toward 
which men are blindly working; and until it is 
found and set in operation in every land. the great 
worid will be in uurest. Unbeliever and Christian 
alike are being led, though they know it not, to 
the same goal, the same interpretation of life; a 
mighty spirit is educating them through labor and 


hardsbip as well as through worship to know and 


practice brotherly love. 

Tnere are many indications, to those who have 
eyes to see, of this new order of things. Let me 
mention one or two. 
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Look, for instance, into literature. No poetry 
has ever been so frankly theological as the poetry 
of this age; yet no poets have so boldly cut loose 
from conventional systems of doctrine. They 
could not move in the old lines. Beating their 
wings against the bars of their cage, they have 
reached forth strenuously after something broader, 
more human, more sympathetic with every day 
life; and from Wordsworth’s portrayals of lowly 
scenes and incidents, to the pensive musings of 
Tennyson and the bold spiritual exploits of Brown- 
ing, the supreme endeavor seems to have been to 
import more love. more heaven, into all homely hu- 
man relations. How different from the Chloes and 
Daphnes and unreal Arcadias of a hundred years 

ago! Fiction, too, obeys the same tendency. Waat 
kind of story rouses such interest nowadays as a 
story of pure self-sacritice? What idea so potent 
as the idea of men laying down life or undertaking 
lowly work for others? Rz-call a recent example: 
Walter Besant’s story—impossible he calls it—of a 
wealthy, educated woman giving up ease and high 
society and refined surroundings in order to live 
with the sordid poor of Est London, and lift their 
life to a higher plane. Such a story has given the 
world such de:ight that its readers are trying to 
make its ecenes possible and actual in the very 
neighborhood where they were imagined. This is 
only one specimen that shows a very general trend. 
And people say, This is the religion for me; this 
makes Christlikeness current coin for daily use.” 

Lok, again, into the hfe of the masses. It is 
said that the churches are not so attended as they 
used to be, that religion has not the hold on 
the masses that it used to have; and everywhere 
men are mourning over the fact. Way is it? 
Is the fault wholly with the people, or must the 
Church also take its share? Never, I am sure, has 
there been such general and hearty recogaition of 
the things that Christ came to teach—whatsoever 
things are pure and unselfish and helpful and 
brotherly. Men rejoice in the practical things that 
accompany salvatiou—in temperance and benevo- 
lence and honorable dealing. Way, then, do they 
keep out of the Church, which is presumably the pil- 
lar and ground of such things? In answer, let me ark 
another question. Has the Church teaching hitherto 
made itseit the companionable, every day influence it 
was meant to be? Does it adjust itself elorely enough 
to mens work, their strugyie for livelinvod, their 
interert; as laborers and comrades, to draw forth 
their lively allegiance to religion as a boon of daily 
lite? I remember attending prayer-meetings in a 
little mission church in Germany, where the black- 
smith came straight from his forge with his leather 
apron on, and the farmers in their blue blouses. 
Tne prayer in which they joined was a hallowing 
of their labor. Has no: our religion been too much 
a dress-up religion, talking in a turmaliz-d, learned 
dialect, soaring too high ia philosophical specula- 
tious, and too little mindtul of the labor that is man s 
daily lot? In fac, our meagerly attended churches 
show plainly the transition ut which I have spoken, 
and that the masses are feeling the new needs too 
quickly for the unwieldy theology to keep up with 
mem. Get the transition once fully made, let the 
new attitude of brother-love come down from the 
heights of speculation and walk side by side with 
humbte men in all their lowly relations, and I am 
looking to see mens hearts flow together, men 
rejviciug in common as sons of one Father, brothers 
of one Hider Brother; I am looking to see high and 
lowiy flocking hand in hand into a more huwelike 
Caurch, as duves fl »ck to their windows. Way not? 
The religion of Christ has not lost its power nor its 
adupteduess. Strange indeed it were if a religion 
that has wrought such a marvelous history, surviv- 
ing perils and manifvid opp ositiuns, should have 
brought maokind thus tar on their way aod then 
should fall down faiating on the threshold of its 
crowning era! No, it cannot be. We are not at 
the end but at the beginning of the times. The 
race that with such infiuite pains has been brought 
out of the selfish helplessness of childhood ia the 
love of God shall go on in godiiness and holy man- 
hood by b-ing educated in love of brother. 

II. * Tuat be who loveth God love his brother 
also; let us now inquire what kind of life does 
this demand ia this crowded, complicated nine- 
teenth century. 

Poor Arthur Hugh Clough, looking out bewil- 
dered on ihe wariiug speculaciuns of mea, and uvavle 
to trace the clear ligut that guides the way through 
the maze of conflicting ductriaes, drew this conclu- 
sion : 

„It seems His newer will 
We should not think at all of Him, but turn 
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And of the world which He has given us make 
What best we may.” 
That conclusion is doubtless the one-sided excess 
of a diseased soul; but there is much truth in it. 
We can certainly turn and make the most of God's 
world; we ought to do so. But for that it is by no 
means necessary to give up thinking of God. Love 
to brother, as the Apostle views it, does not exclude, 
rather it supplements and glorifies, love to Gud. 
Bat thus far at least we can go with the poet; we 
can take the love of God for granted, as beyond 
any solicitude of ours. Why not? Is his love to 
us in danger of failing? Perish the thought! How- 
ever we or the world may change, in this we may 
rest, that His love who is the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever is to be couated on absolutely 
and without peradventure. Are we then tosit here 
and nurse our love to him, watching it all the while 
lest it grow dim, blowing its embers lest they grow 
black and cold? Alas! it is a sickly love that needs 
such care. I am not sure that any human effort 
can keep it from dying, or, indeed, that it is worth 
survival. Such cuddling culture of love has a self- 
ish element—don't you think so? It is trying to 
save itself; it is self-centered, cbildishly exacting, 
after all. And this element is in polar opposition 
to the very principle of love. Love is a gvitg out 
of self, not in order to get but to bestow. It lives 
in the life of its object. Christ put this principle 
in very practical form when, as one of his last 
ut erances on earth, he put the question to Simon 
Peter, Lovest thou me?” Tea, Lord,“ answered 
Simon, “thou knowest that I love thee.” Feed 
my sheep,” wasthe simple reply ; which was almost 
equivalent to Clough’s honest conclusion, to leave 
the vagueness of religious speculation and to turn 


and make the most of the world that Gud has given 


us Suppose, then, forgetting all about my own 
advantage, all about securing some lucky mental 
and emotional adjustment to unseen mysteries, I 
cast myself “ soul tor ward, headlong ” into the cur- 
rent of the world, striving with all my might to 
right its wrongs, to purify its life, to increase its 
blessings, in a word, to rescue and benefit my breth- 
ren — do you suppose I thereby stand any poorer 

chance of personal salvation? Do you think I am 
any more likely to come to disaster when I die, 
even though I am not thinking at all about getting 
ready to die, if the end finds me engaged as Chi ist 
was in laying down my life for the world? Of 
immortality,” says Emerson, the soul, when weil 
employed, is incurious.” Depend upon it, these 
masses who have so largely given up church-going 
are not without a good deal of hard-headed com- 
mon sense. They are simply making the practical 
demand that Christianity shall show its genuine- 
ness by loving the world, by feeding Christ's sheep, 
by working good to all; and when we prove that 
we believe in these things by doing them, not on 
Sundays alone but on week-days, not in church 
only but in business, not in tine talk but in the 
eloquence of deeds, they are ready to cast in their 
lot with us. They have sharp eyes, and they see 
where the main point is: that if a man loves his 
brother he can let a great deal that is merely doc- 
trinal take care of itself. 

Here, then, is this world around us, filled with 
our brothers whom we have seen, tilled with wants 
and weaknesses, sins and ignorance, which we are 
able to meet. It is just in this world of the seen 


that our work lies, a work great enough to draw 


forth all the wealth of thought, of affection, of sac- 


rifice that is in us. I have an idea that it is just 


herein, too, that God is going to test our worship. 
“ Wherefore criest thou unto me? God once said 
to Moses, breaking into his persistent prayer at the 
Red Sea: Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward.” There may be times when 
prayer evinces lack of faith; not that this fact dis- 
credits prayer, but because at such times the only 
effective test and sequence of faith is work. The 
age is filled with the demands of fruitful work. 
God has given us eyes to see what needs to be done 
ard hearts to feel for the wants and woes that we can 
help. Is not, therefore, the truest worship that is 
to lift up before God these seeing eyes and feeling 
hearts expressed in the command, “ Love your 
brother also”? The least of Christ's biethren is 
your brother; and what you do to the least you do 
to Christ. 

My brother? you say. Why, this is not a new 
truth. Haven’t men recognized brother-love through 
all the ages? Yes, in a blind, narrow way Brother- 
love is one of the most fundamental revelations of 
life; it is taught in the constitution of every fam- 
ily; it needs no divine book to prove its worthiness. 
But always men have measured its obligations too 
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much by mere natural affection ; and their intense 
regard for family has too often bred intense ha- 


tred of all that were outside. The Jews narrowed 
their regards to one race; rejoiced that they 
were the only saved people on earth ; and Christ 
rebuked this spirit by breaking down their national 
barriers and planting the seeds of his love among 
all the nations of the Gentiles. It may be natural 
to confine brotherhood to our kinsmen according to 
the flesh; but, if so, then it is our business to live 
above nature. Christlikeness cannot be so narrow. 
Nor can it be fenced within the limits of a creed, 
as men have sometimes supposed. How often have 
wars been made, persecutions instituted, hatreds 
and treacheries engendered, just because men could 
not tolerate each other’s thevlogical views! But 
perhaps you say, We love those of oar own sect 
or creed because they show their family likeness 
through their correct ideas.“ Who told you to 
stop there? Who told you to measure your brother- 
liness by your neighbor’s ideas? Then, again, there 
are artificial brotherhoods, brother love made me- 
chanical by a kind of freemasonry, or fraternity, 
or co-operative arrangement; and these, while at 
peace among themeelves, are quite free to be at 
war or :ivalry with all that is outside, nay, too often 
are instituted with this very purpose. Tney are 
simply selfishness multiplied by two or five or a hun- 
dred ; beyond their self-imposed limit they are not 
love but hatred. Such is not the ideal of Christ's 
Church, nor can Christian brotherliness stop there. 
My brother? Why, he is simply any one whom 1 
can help. He is the man among thieves, whom I 
can rescue and care for; he is the Samaritan who, 
in my need, never stops to think of creed or nation 
or tamuily, but bears me to safety and heath. He 
is the one whose burden I may share because I 
know fall well the weight of my owa burdens. He 
is one of the least of these Christ's brethren, to 
whom I may minister just because he is lea-t, 
just because he has nothing to pay for my service, 
either in money or in repute or ia attractiveness. 
Tas less he has to claim and kindle my love, 
the more my love is glorified by flowing forth 
self moved to him. In a word, Chriet will never 
let us stop in our ioterpretation of love until 
our affectiuns can freely and joyfully take in 
ail whom God has created; until we can stand in 
the same attitude toward the world that Christ 
stands in. 

Men, as I have said, are waking up to this 
truth, and it is going to be the great world-shaking 
truth of the age. To us it is given to work out 
the problem: what does brother-love demand be- 
tween master and servant, between employer and 
employed, between producer and conrumer, be- 
tween one social class and another? How must it 
work in the keen compe:itions of business? How 
shall it operate to produce a just measure and 
weight, to make a good job of carpenter-work and 
masun-work, to keep adulterations out of food and 
poisons out of drink? How shall it rescue the 
tamuies that are desolated by rum; how shall it 
restrain the druokard-maker, who for a little gain 
destroys men, body and soul? In sum, how can it 
work, a purifying stream ot blessing, to cleanse all 
the foul corners of this muney-mad world? It has 


never yet been adequately tried. To us it is given 


to try it. Can we lean our whole weight upon it, 
as the wisdom of God and the power of God? 
Can we take it from the closets where we pray 
into every detail of our business? If we can, we 
are brothers of Christ. 

- Meanwhile, leaving details to those whose 
specialty they are, let us make sure of our first 
principles. Brother: love is not a fanaticism, not a 
new form of seif-immolation for the sake of great- 
er honor or sanctity. Nor is it a mere fashionable 
fad, such as the well-dressed people of London 
play at when they form parties to go siumming.”’ 
It is just laying our heart dy the side of our neigh- 
bors heart, aud recognizing that he may have 
something to impart to us as well as we to him. 
It is not one-sided but reciprocal. That poor 
laborer can doubtiess teach you aud benefit you in 
some ways, if you will let him; his very hardships, 
entering into your sympathetic heart, may be to 
you an impartation of 1eal spiritual strength and 
communion. The man who drives your horse or 
blacks your boots has a world of his own, a world 
ot the soul, in which you and he may visit together 
and tind that there is nothing menialitherein. There 
is a point where we are all one, wnere helpfuluess 
may in some true sense be mutual; where there is 
no high nor low, but all are kin. 

Another thing: This can be only when the 
chain of love extends upward from your lowliest 
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neighbor through you to the Highest. Christian 
brother-love is not merely chummiog with your 
brother; to be Christlike it must be upliftiag; the 
commandment is given to tho-e who already love 
God. A witty writer thus expresses the d fference 
between ‘lolstui and Christianity: Tolstoi says, 
‘You are my brother; therefore let me live with 
you and be dirty.“ Curistiauity says, Tou are 
my brother; therefore come live with me and be. 
clean.“ There is much sigaiticance ia this distiac- 
tion. The true brother love has a divine goal of 
cleanliness, purity. Coristlikeness. Through it all 
shines afar the radiance of heaven, to vard which 
it aspires and advances. Lt us not forget, in the 
practical detail and confusion of earthly work, 
that all love that exists on earth has its complement- 
ary side, its glory and pattern, ia the love of God. 
So it is, I believe, that our Lord Christ is work- 
ing out his holy will and imparting his nature to 
the world. He came to earth as an individual, 
manifesting in one perfect man the idea! Pattern of 
human life, the complete earthly embodiment of 
the Divine. He wiil appear again in the lives of 
many, in a regenerated humanity, wherein, through 
countless channels of human endeavor, humana 
talent, human helpfulness, shall be exerted the same 
spirit, the same brotherline-s, that once walked by 
our side in Galilee, and offered itself up on the 
sharp cross. Such love and sacrifice is destined 
more and more to incarnate itself in human life 
uatil it has created new heavens and a new earth. 


THE GOOD AND EVIL IN JEHU.’* 


By Lyman Assort. D. D. 
But J Shu took no heed to walk in the law of the Lord 


God of Israel with all his heart.’’—2 Kiags x., 31 


a rl 4E character of Jehu was that of an im- 

1 petuous iconoclast. The lesson of Jehu's 
N like is that a reformation which is purely 

negative is no reformation at all. 

. In conside:iag the significance of tke 
vent which constitutes the subject of the lesson 
assigned for this Sunday, several facts must be 
borne in mind. 

1. To teach idolatry was a crime against the 
original law of the land; it was equivalent to the 
modern crime of treason. God was the civil ruler 
of Israel, and to do anything to diminish the allegi- 
ance of the people to him was in the nature of 
treason. The priests and worshipers of Baal had 
directly participated ia the endeavor to turn the 
people from the worship of Jehovah to the worship 
of a heathen god, and were all guilty of a capital 
offense. and all liable to be put to death. 

2 Jebu himself had been ordained of God to 
do this specific work. The declaration of this 


ordination was made to E jh (1 Kass xix., 16). 


And it may reasonably be presumed that he had 
been made aware of the fact that he was charged 
with this duty, and that he assumed the respoasi- 
bility which was thus laid upon him by the direc- 
tion of God. 

3. Under all ordinary circumstances, capital pun- 
ishment could be inflicted in the Jewish nation oaly 
after trial and upon due conviction ; two witnesses 
being necessary to make clear the gailt of the ac- 
cused. But we have now to do with a case of 
revolution. A revolution necessarily, and by the 
nature of the case, disregards law. I: was unq14s- 
tionably illegal for the French to behead Louis XVI., 
for the Eogiwh to kill Charles I, for Washington 
and his compatriots to break away from the Eug- 
lieh government. Taere co ne times in the history 
of nations when laws in the hands of a bad admi- 
istration become the means of thwarting instead 
of promoting justice and righteousness, or when 
they become utterly inadequate for their purpose. 
Whether the revolution ot J hu was a jusutisole 
one or not is a question which, it appears tu me, is 
settled fur the BK.ble studeut by the tact that it was 
in accordance with the expressed will of God. 

4 In the conduct of this revolution Jehu seems 
to have taken no ordinary pains to secure the iuflic- 


tion of the death penalty only upon those who 


deserved it. ‘There was, it is true, no trial; but 
only those were killed who, by their acceptance of 
the invitation given to the worshipers of Bal, had 
convicted themselves. When they were gathered 
together, care was taken to separate frum tueu any 
worshipers of Jchuvah who might have entered 
into the house uf Baal from mutives ot curiosity. 
Not until this double separation bad vaken place 
was the order given fur the wholesale execution. 


» luternational Sunday-School Lesson for April 12, 1891, 
—2 Kings x., 18-310. 
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This was followed by the destruction of all material 
employed in that worship. The statues were 
brought out of the house and burned, the image of 
Baal was destroyed, and the house of Baal was 
profaned. 

5. The result of this reformation was a complete 
and apparently a final extirpation of Baal worship. 
There was, indeed, subsequently idolatry in the 
land of Israel, but the licentious rites of Baal, which 
Ahab had attempted to import from the land of 
Phenice, were never again re-established. ‘Jehu 
destroyed Baal out of Israel.” 

6. But, just, thorough, and careful as was Jehu’s 
work of extirpation, it accomplished very little for 
the kingdom of Israel, for it was not followed by 
any vigorous, systematic, and conscientious attempt 
to re-establish the worship of Jehovah. Jehu was 
an iconoclast, not a reformer. Israel relapsed 
into idolatry, and into all the evils which idolatry 
brings in its train. The worship of the golden 
calves was re-established. The worship of Jehovah 
was as little regarded as in the days of Ahab and 
Jezebel. His story affords abundant illustration 
of the truth, in this narrative illustrated, that re- 
form to be permanent must be affirmative ; and this 
truth is equally applicable to the community and 
to the individual. 

Prior to the Reformation there had been many 
reformers who had lifted up their voices against 
the corruptions of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
no reformation achieved any permanent or wide- 
spread result until that which was accompanied 
with the battle-ery of “ justification by faith.” It 
was not the attack upon the adoration of the Vir- 
gin Mary, and the bowing to images, and the rev- 
erence paid to the host, and the corruptions of the 
priests, and the sale of indulgences, that purified 
Germany and England, and established a reformed 
religion ; it was the new and affirmative teaching 
of the love of God manifested toward men in 
Christ Jesus, without the intervention of Virgin 
or saint or priest or church, or any other earthly 
mediator. The Old Catholic movement, from 
which so many hoped so much, has come to a lame 
and impotent conclusion for the same reason. It 
is a movement of opposition to wrong, not of up- 
building of right. 

So a great deal of so-called temperance reforma- 
tion is a Jehu reformation ; jit comes to naught. The 
temperance reformers are vigorous and energetic 
in their assaults upon dram drinking and dram- 
selling. They carry on a more or less successful 
iconoclastic warfare against Baal, and sometimes 
burn his images and destroy his houses; but the 
image is invariably set up again, the house rebuilt, 
and the worship rebegun. No temperance reforma- 
tion is likely to bring any permanent relief or suc 
cess to the community which is not accompanied 
by affirmative efforts to provide for the redemption 
of the dram-drinkers. It is for this reason that 
the present temperance movement is so hopeful of 
results. It is a Christian temperance movement, 
and, coming to them who have made themselves 
temples of Baal, it endeavors not merely to cast 
the false god out, but to bring into the soul the 
worship of the one true God. 

The anti-slavery movement has accomplished all 
that the Jehus of the past generation could have, 
in their wildest hopes, anticipated. Baal is broken 
and his house is burned and destroyed. But 
whether the anti-slavery movement is to issue in a 
final and permanent reformation depends upon 
present and future generations. It depends upon 
what is done, and what is to be done, for the educa- 
tion and elevation of those who have been kept in 
ignorance and in degradation by the power of 
slavery. It is only by building up the institutions 
of liberty that the re-establishment of a servile 
condition in a new form can be prevented. Baal 
may not come back, but the worship of the golden 
calves may be established in lieu thereof. 

That which is true of the community is true also 
of the individual. No reformation is permanent 
unless it is affirmative. This is the lesson which 
Christ taught in the parable of the unelean spirit 
(Matt. ii., 43-45). It is not enough to “ cease to 
do evil ;” one must also learn to do well.” It is not 
enough to put to death the “old man;“ the “new 
life must be born in the soul by the power and 
Spirit of God. Plowing the weeds under in the 
spring only prepares the way for a better crop of 
weeds in the fall, if seed is not sown in the fallow 
ground. The church and the community are full 
of Jehus, who have been vigorous and zealous in 
driving out the evil, but who have suffered all their 
work to come to naught because they have not 
established in its place the good. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RELICIOUS NEWS. 


Immense quantities of rain fell dur- 


Famine 
in ing the rainy season last summer in 
North China. North China. In the vicinity of 


Peking there were two periods of 
four or five days each during which rain fell continu- 
ously, “as if water were being poured out of a basin,” 
writes a Chinese teacher living near Peking ; and one 
day of twenty-four hours within which there were 
twelve inches of rain, which, it is said, came down 
roaring like a torrent. In consequence rivers burst 
their banks, chief among these being the great and 
almost if not quite uncontrollable Yellow River, 
„China's Sorrow,” as it has been called by the Chinese, 
owing to its causing so many disastrous floods ; large 
areas of the Great Plain were flooded to depths vary- 
ing from eight or twelve to twenty feet or more; crops 
were destroyed; houses (which among the ordinary and 
poorer people are built chiefly of adobe or sun-dried 
brick, a perishable material) soaked down, and many 
people drowned. The famine which has ensued is a 
calamity even more appalling than that of the flood 
itself. Four millions of people in Chihli Province, in 
which are Peking, the capital, and the great city of 
Tientsin, according to the estimate made by a 
committee representing the foreign community in 
the latter city, would be absolutely dependent 
on charity, at least until the wheat harvest of May, 
1891; and in one part of the plain, if not others, where 
the water, according to recent reports, had not yet 
subsided, of course no harvest can be hoped for in 
May, if indeed at any time this year. It is estimated 
that three millions of people are without food and 
homes,” says a later report. More vivid even than 
these figures is the statement made not long since by 
a gentleman writing from Tientsin: “ Within ten miles 
of my own comfortable fireside, as I write this even- 
ing, there are at least one hundred thousand nien, 
women, and children already in the deadly grip of 
famine. Many of them are already well along the 
road to starvation.” We appeal to Christians in 
America to help their brethren here,” says a letter 
from Peking. Funds promptly contributed will 
reach here just at the time of greatest need.” Contri- 
butions may be sent to Mr. Wm. W. Farnam, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., or to Mr. Langdon S. 
Ward, No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., and ar- 
range ments have been made for sending to China by 
cable, thus making remittances available upon the 
field with very little delay. 


Medical Our readers are familiar with the 
Missions inthe Work of the Hindu lady known as 
Ramabai, and many have contributed 
to the cause of helping the wretched 
Indian widows from their present pitiful status. Both 
wives and widows in India are so shut up by social rules 
stronger than any legislation that it is very difficult to 
get access to them to give them aid or comfort. Miss 
Clymer, who recently made a tour in Hindostan for the 
express purpose of discovering the condition of the 
women and girls, testifies that in a vast portion of the 
empire their environment is horrible. Of 124,000,000 
women, 21,000,000 are said to be child-widows, and the 
degradation of their condition is more easily imagined 
than told. Of this number, it is said that 79,000 are 
child-widows under nine years of age. In no way can 
these women be reached so effectively as by medical 
missionaries who unite physical and moral healing. 
The native doctors are to a degree ignorant and un- 
sympathetic, and the contrast between them and the 
ladies who volunteer their services is striking and leads 
to the best effects. Many of our American women are 
engaged in this good work. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society has one hundred and seventy 
missionaries and their agents, together with five hun- 
dred and seventy native teachers and Bible women, and 
the British Zenana Bible and Medical Mission employs 
a numerous body of workers. Another labor of value 
in the same direction is that inaugurated by the estab- 
lishment of the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund to supply 
female medical aid to the women of India by station- 
ing women doctors in all parts of the country. This 
worthy enterprise has thirty-one well-qualified women 
and assistant physicians at convenient points through- 
out the empire, seventy-two missionary physicians 
practicing, and nearly two hundred girl and women 
students studying medicine in the Indian medical 
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schools, in addition to those pursuing similar courses in 
Great Britain. The Dufferin Fund now amounts to 


~ £82,000, and its success is shown in the appreciative 


gifts for its support contributed by the higher class 


Mr. Moody's An especially interesting programme 
Bible for the coming spring and summer 
Institute, has been planned by the Bible Insti- 
tute at Chicago, of which Mr. Moody 
is President. About the middle of April the Rev. Dr. 
W. G. Moorehead, of oe whose scholarship 
and ability as a Bible teacher are well known, begins 
a three months’ course of lectures. The Rev. James 
Stalker, whose life of Christ is familiar to Bible stu- 
dents, and of whom a sketch was given by a Scotch 
correspondent of The Christian Union not long ago, 
will be at the Institute a few days in May. In Jaly 
and August the Rev. F. B. Meyer, of Regent Park 
Chapel, London, will be the leading lecturer. Mr. 
Meyer’s personal work among the poor of England has 
fitted him to bea competent authority on work among 
the masses. Three Gospel tents, accommodating vari- 
ously from 350 to 1,000 people, will be located in 
neighborhoods where the Gospel is sadly needed, and 
placed in the charge of experienced evangelists. Min- 
isters, evangelists, missionaries, lady teachers, and 
Christian workers of every class will have an opportu- 
nity to learn the best plans and methods along aggress- 
ive lines in these tents, and in the various forms of 
mission work connected with the Institute. Mornings 
are spent in the class-room, and afternoons and even- 
ings occupied with study and personal efforts. The 
entire course covers two years, but the school is open 
the year round, and students may enter at any time 
and stay as long as convenient. The Superintendent, 
the Rev. R. A. Torrey, is always glad to furnish further 
information about the plans and methods of the Insti- 
tute. 


At the first international convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, recently held 
in Cleveland, a report from the Executive Committee 
gave an interesting account of the origin and growth 
of this really remarkable movement. It was in July, 

1886, at the Conference of College Students at Mount 
Hermon, that a meeting was held which, as the report 
remarks, may occupy as significant a place in the 
history of the Christian Church as the Williams Col- 
lege “Haystack Meeting,” the origin of thé American 
Board. It is known as the meeting of the ten na- 
tions.” It was addressed by sons of missionaries in 
China, India, and Persia, and by seven young men of 
different nationalities—an Armenian, a Japanese, a 
Siamese, a German, a Dane, a Norwegian, and an 
American Indian. The addresses were not more than 
three minutes in length, and consisted of appeals for 
more workers. Near the close, each speaker repeated, in 
the language of his country, the words “God is Love.” 
From this beginning a great wave of the missionary 
spirit spread through the colleges and beyond them. The 
figures which sum up the direct results are as follows : 
320 volunteers have already gone to the field; 6,200 
persons have been led to take the advanced step of 

consecration expressed in these words: We are 
willing and desirous, God permitting, to become for- 
eign missionaries ;” 120 are ready to go, some under 
appointment ; 2,600 are still in academies, colleges, or 


Student 
Volunteers. 


theological schools undergoing suitable training. Of 


the entire number, about 1,000 have either renounced 
their intention, been rejected by the Mission Boards, 
died, or passed out of the knowledge of the Committee 
—not a large proportion, all things considered. 

Among the labor orators and agitators 
who sprang into prominence in the re- 
cent London strikes of dock laborers is 
Ben Tillett, a passionately eloquent 
speaker whose earnestness and honesty no one seems to 
doubt. Mr. Tillett has been asked to contribute to a 
series of papers now being published in the English relig- 
ious journal,“ The Independent,” under the title“ What 
Ought the Churches to Do ?”—and the mere fact that 
such a man should be called on to answer such a ques- 
tion in such a journal has in it no slight significance. 
Several years ago Principal Fairbairn said before the 
London Congregational Union: “ There is one thing I 
profoundly feel—the way in which the churches, taken 
as a whole, have allowed the industrial classes to 


Ben Tillett’s 
Advice to 
the Churches. 
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grapple almost unaided with their problems, to fight 
unhelped their way into their liberties and rights.” 
Ben Tillett’s remarks emphasize this view. He 
preaches from the mordant words of Proverbs xxiv., 
11, 12: 
If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto 
death, 
And those that are ready to be slain ; 
If thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not ; 
Doth not He that pondereth the heart consider ? 
And He that keepeth thy soul, doth He not know it ? 
And shall not He render to every man according to his 
works?“ 
Disregarding the obvious illustrations he finds of the 
neglect of the poor and suffering by the rich and pros- 
perous, and merely noting that in the course of his in- 
vective he forgets that there is much to say in de- 
scription of what the Church has done in this way, we 
give only the substance of his direct advice. He says: 
What is necessary may be stated briefly : First, that 
every minister should in future attach great importance 
to economic study, since economic relations mark the 
barriers and grades of society. Second, that public 
lectures should be delivered upon temperance, econom- 
ics, social duties, literature, music, and art, as hand- 
maidens to a vitalized religious life. Third, that in 
every movement which may have a bearing on the 
community’s interests the Church should be to the 
front. It might do much by forming societies for im- 
provement and recreation, and classes for the study of 
all questions relating to the every-day life of the peo- 
ple ; and by grouping these into district councils, with 
a central executive authority, so as to project and 
carry out a common plan of action.” 


HAVE WE A PERNICIOUS RELIGIOUS 
ARISTOCRACY ? 

About a year ago one of the numerous clubs of this 
city which meet semi-occasionally for a discussion of 
some live question of the day devoted an evening to 
this problem: Are Free Churches Feasible ?” Among 
the contributions to this discussion was the following 
letter, now for the first time made public, from a 
prominent and wealthy merchant of Philadelphia, 
whose business sagacity, social position, and practical 
Christianity combine to make his very emphatic words 
worth heeding : 

I am intensely interested in the subject which you 
propose to discuss, and very anxious to lend such little 
influence as I have to what I consider to be the Chris- 
tian position in respect to this great question. I think 
that the question “ Is the practice of Brotherly Love, as 
laid down in the New Testament, feasible ?” quite as 
pertinent as the one selected for “sae discussion ; if the 
one is feasible, the other certainly is. I am orthodox, 
but not hyper-orthodox. I go to a church and labor in a 
Sunday-school into which the social devil has not yet 
entered, and I find my thinking on the subject, and 
observation of the present cor dition of the Protes- 
tant Church in this country, leading me to a very 
radical ition. Unless I am _ «utterly mis- 
taken, the influences that surround our Protestant 
Christianity are largely social, rather than religious, 
and so it happens that places of worship are arranged 
with re to the caste of the attendants, and without 
reference to the fundamental idea of the equality of 
man in the house of God. This condition of things 
has brought about a religious aristocracy, probably the 
worst of any that the world has ever seen; it is not 
an aristocracy of priests, but an aristocracy of people, 
and is to my mind utterly contradictory to the princi- 
ples laid down by Jesus Christ in his ministry and 
teaching. The practical effects of all this are sad ; to a 
large degree the Church is deprived of that sympa- 
thetic power which a union of all classes in worship 
brings about, and a large portion of a whole genera- 
tion of our people have grown into the idea that social 
caste and the practices of Christianity are entirely 
consistent with each other. Christianity is a democ- 
racy, a communism, and if the power of the Church is 
decreasing in this generation, it is because Christianity 


is surrendering to civilization, and the grave question 


to all serious Christian men now is, Has the Church 
within itself enough simple piety to withstand the in- 


fluences of wealth, and its consequences in education - 


and luxury? I know that I am just hinting at certain 
very great questions, and stringing together a few 
very fragmentary thoughts, but I feel that men whose 
heads and hearts are full of this question should cry 
and cry aloud until the so-called Uhristianity of our 
day is compelled to stop and listen. This social tend- 
ency of our churches is not confined to the pews ; its in- 
fluence is most terribly manifest upon the clergy, for 
any one who has had much experience in city churches 
knows that when a desirable pulpit commanding a 
large salary and a good social position is vacant, the 
scrambie for the place is unseemly, unchristian, dis- 
gustirg, indicating that personal politics are the prime 
factors with a large number of the consecrated serv- 
ants of the Lord, and that success in the profession is 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


measured, not so much by the done, the degraded 
uplifted, the — comforted, and the sinful 


saved, as by the social quality of the people to whom 


the preacher preaches. I wish, however, to add that 
this — charge is far from universal; there are 
men in the Protestant Christian ministry in this coun- 
try of the most heroic and devoted type, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I fiad my heroes in the clergy. But 


nevertheless, as a general statement, the fact that I 


have referred to above remains. 

Only when Protestant Christianity in this coun 
comes back to the point where social influences an 
fashionable life are entirely dissociated from religious 
life, when the doors of all houses of worship are open 
to all comers, when we realize an equality in worship 
such as prevails in many of the European countries 


(and prevails, most strangely, in many places where 


there is an aristocracy of priests and a complete de- 
mocracy of people)—then, and not until then, will the 
Church resume its sway upon the masses of the peo- 
ple, and begin again a true forward movement for the 
benefit of humanity. It will be said that these notions 
are utopian, that they are not practical, that they 
never can be applied in this country, but I would main- 
tain that the teachings of Christ are always simple 
and — clear and capable of application to all 

ople in all times, and although such doctrines may 

strange, they must be recognized if Christiauity is 
to conquer, as those who believe in Christ certainly 
have faith sometime it will. 


THE BEECHER STATUE. 


The committee in charge of the collection of funds 
for the erection of the statue of Henry Ward Beecher, 
the work upon which has been nearly completed by 
J. Q. A. Ward, has decided to place the statue in City 
Hall Park instead of on the site selected some time 

in Prospect Park. The matter will have to be 
approved by the Park Commissioners before it is 
finally settled. 

The date decided upon for the unveiling of the 
statue is June 24, Mr. Beecher’s birthday. The orator 
of the occasion will be President Seth Low, of Colum- 
bia College. Mayor Chapin will preside at the exer- 
cises. Dr. Charles H. Hall, chairman of the commit- 
tee, will present the statue to the Park Commission, 
and it will be accepted by Commissioner George V. 
Brower,who in turn will present it to the city, and Mayor 
Chapin will accept it. The Thirteenth Regiment, of 
which Mr. Beecher was chaplain, will act as a guard of 
honor at the exercises, and a Christian clergyman and 
a Hebrew rabbi will open and close the exercises with 

rayer. It was decided some time ago to remove the 

rving bust from where it stands, opposite the Flower 
Garden in Prospect Park, and put the Beecher statue 
there. This decision will have to be reconsidered if 
the Park Commissioners grant a new site in front of 
the City Hall. [ Tribune. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—It continues an open question, says a Boston con- 
temporary, who will be Bishop of Massachusetts to 
succeed the late Bishop Paddock, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The Rev. Dr. Vibbert, of Philadel- 
phia, late of St. James, Chicago, is mentioned, and so 
are Drs. Satterlee and Brown, of New York. “Of 
course the first person thought of by the members of the 
liberal branch.of the Episcopal Church is Dr. Phillips 
Brooks. But Dr. Brooks will never be the Bishop of 
Massachusetts. He does not desire to be. He knows 
that his usefulness and power are far greater as rector 
of Trinity. So the next most available candidate is 
the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, D. D., C. C, rector of 
Grace Church, New York. The congregation of Grace 
Church would be very unwilling to separate from Dr. 
Hantington, who took his degree in Oxford, and is 
among the leading pulpit orators of the country, and 
will make every effort to retain him. The High Church 
party talk of Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming and Idaho; 
also of Father Hall, of Boston.” 

—A new Congregational church at Washington 
Heights, Newburg, N Y., was formally recognized 
on March 25 by an ecclesiastical council composed of 
representatives of twelve churches. Among these 
were Plymouth Church and Tompkins Avenue Church 
of Brooklyn, whose pastors, Drs. Lyman Abbott and R. 
R. Meredith, were present, and Dr. Meredith preached 
a dedicatory sermon. The Rev. James B. King is the 

tor. 

—The Rev. John K. McCluskin, Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Reformed Presbyterian Seminary of Penn- 
sylvania, has resigned the chair on account of a dif- 
ference in opinion over the exercise of the right of 
suffrage in civil elections. 

—There is to be another Presbyterian theological 
seminary. It is to be located at Umaha, and is intended 
for the Central West. It is expected that the semi- 
nary will be opened in September next. Twenty-two 
acres of ground in Seymour Park have been offered as 
a site. 

—The Salvation Army, which has flourished in Berlin 
only a short time, has already drawn members of the 
nobility to its ranks. The Baroness von Liliencranz 
18 now an officer in the Army. 

—A memorial window was placed in the parish 
chapel of the South Congregational Church, New 
Britain, Conn., March 11, by original members of the 


March 12, at the age of seventy-six. 
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church, in memory of the Rev. Samuel Rockwell, 
its first pastor, 1843 to 1858. 

—The Bishop of Liverpool, the cable informs us, in 
a letter to the Pastoral Aid Society says the socialist 
and ultra-democratic privciples are spreading through- 
out the world with astonishing rapidity, and that 
unless the aristocracy awaken to a sense of their duty, 
exhibit greater sympathy with the masses, and do more 
to promote their temporal comfort and improve them 
morally and spiritually, there will be a social convul- 
sion one day in England that will change the history 
of the world. 

—A newspaper dispatch from San Francisco says : 
The steamer ‘ Oceanic’ brings news that anti-Chris- 
tian riots have occurred in the districts around Chung 
King, China. The Christians have nearly all been 
driven from the districts. Many of them have been 
plundered of everything they possessed, and in many 
instances their houses have been torn down or burned 
to the ground, leaving them entirely destitute. Troops 
sent to the scene of the outrages have had several 
encounters with the rioters, and a number have been 
killed and wounded. The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Hunter 
snd family, and the Rev. Mr. Lane, of the American 
Presbyterian mission, the first foreign missionaries to 
reside at Chiming Chow, have been driven from their 
premises.” 

—The “ Baptist Missionary Magazine ” claims to be 
the oldest missionary publication in this country which 
has appeared continuously under the same name. The 
first number was published September, 1803, and was 
4 printed by Manning and Loring, and fold at their 
Book-Store, No. 2 Cornhill.” No name is mentioned 
as editor, but it is understood that the Rev. Thomas 
Baldwin had editorial charge of the publication, which 
has continued without interruption to the present time, 
at first as a quarterly, then as a bi-monthly, and since 
January, 1825, as a monthly missionary magazine. 

IIt is stated that the oldest church in Louisiana and 
the Mississippi Valley is likely to drop into the Missis- 
sippi River within a few days. It is the Church of St. 
Francis, Roman Catholic, in Ponte Coupee parish. The 
church was erected in 1737. It was then a long distance 
from the river, but the waters of the Mississippi have 
encroached upon the banks and have carried away the 
graveyard, and will soon engulf the church itself. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church has three Con- 
ferences in India. In connection with these Confer- 
ences are 81 foreign missionaries, 57 native mission- 
aries, 39 zenana missionaries, and 10,241 native com- 
municants. There are 101 churches, 41,198 scholars 
in the Sunday-schools, and 20,458 pupils in the day- 
schools. The baptisms last year numbered 4,308. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William Sandbrook, of Lovell, Me., has resinged. 

—C. H. Little, of Danville, III., has received a call from 
the First Church of Quincy. 

—William A. Houghton, for twenty-five years pastor of 
the church in Berlin, Mass., died on March 22. 

—J. W. Hird accepts a call to Baldwinsville, Mass. 

—Aaron Beede has accepted a call to Alfred, Me. 

—P. A. Imes, of Memphis, Tenn., accepts a call to the 
Central Church of New Orleans, La. 
EI. W. Metcalf was installed as pastor of the Houghton 
Avenue Church of Cleveland, O., on March 18. 

—F, E. Delzell has received a call from the church in 
Mansfield Center, Conn. 

A. T. Lyman accepts a call to Elk Point, N. D. 

—Sidney Crawford, of Tampa, Fla., has resigned. 

—Obed Eldridge, of Northborough, Mass., has received a 
call from the Third Church of West Dedham. 

—D. O. Clark, of Warren, Mass., has resigned. 

—C. H. Hanks, of Thorndike, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the First Church in Palmer. | 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Rio Seco has received a call from the Cold Spring Church 


in New J 

—E. B. McGilvary, of the Elmwood Mission Church, 
East Orange, N. J., has resigned, and will goas a missionary 
to Siam. 

—E. M. MeMillan accepts a call to Gibson City, III. 

—A.S. Wright has become pastor of the churches in 

Waynesville and Elm Grove. 
10 5 Hayes has become pastor of the church in Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 

W. A. Dabney, of the Western District of Tennessee, 
who was lately dismissed from presbytery with a view to be- 
coming an Episcopalian, has been reinstated in the presby- 
tery. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Kenneth McKenzie, formerly of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity (P. E.), New York City, has accepted a call to the 
. of the Holy Trinity Memorial Church, Westport, 


—Orlando Hutton, D.D., died near Brookeville, Md., on 
He was President of the 
Standing Committee of the Episcopal diocese of Maryland. 
—F. A. D. Launt. lately rector of St. John’s Church 
P. E.), Auburn, N. Y., accepts an election as rector of St. 
avid’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—C. H. Hibbard, of Germantown, Pa., has been chosen 
rector of St. Mary’s Church (P. E.), Burlington, N. J. 
—Frederick Frothingham, for twenty years pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Milton, Mass., died on March 
19, at the age of sixty-six. 


—W. W. Fenn, of the Unity Church of Pittsfield, Mass. 
(Unitarian), has resigned. 

—S. P. Smith, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Skowhegan, Me., died on March 22. 

—Thomas ‘lousev, a retired Methodist minister, died at 
Elmira, N. Y., on March 21, at the age of sixty-seven. 

A. G. Lawson * a call from the North Baptist 
Church of Camden, N. J. i 

—T. A. Lloyd has accepted a call from the Baptist 
church in Hatboro’, N. J. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


RENAN’S THIRD VOLUME.’ 


The third volume of Renan's History of Is- 
rael” suffers nothing by comparison vith the other 
two. There is equal sharpness of characterization 
and lightness of touch, perhaps less evidence of 
lack of moral sympathy. certainly a more sustained 
interest in the subject matter. The volume covers 
the period of something less than two hundred 
years, from the fall of Samaria to the return from 
exile, in which the southern kingdom was the only 
remnant of Israel, and, shorn more and more of 
its outward glory, developed its religion and its 
literature, those surprising growths of the secret, 
divine life within it. 

M. Renan is entirely aware of the variety of in- 
terest in this part of his subject. True. the differ- 
ent phases of it do not appear to attract his mind 
with equal force. But in this respect he is at one 
with the Chri-tian world. There is at least a five- 
fold aspect in which the history commands atten- 
tion. It is political, social, religious, theological, 
and literary history. We have all regarded the 
first as of consequence only when seen through the 
medium of the third; and the second fourth, and 
fifth have, until recent years, been quite in the 
backgrcund. Renan, too, does not make the po- 
litical especially prominent, except as it is related 
to the other factors. He endeavors to handle with 
due respect the religious and the theological; he 
has the zest of a bistorian and a man of letters 
in the literary, but it is apparently the social that 
appeals to his philosophic babits with greatest 
strength. In other words, amid the movement of 
efficient forces in the intense Hebrew life of these 
centuries, he sees more distinctly than ever the 
working of principles which are destined to secure 
for the buman race the only salvation that, in bis 
view, is possible to it—the betterment of its earthly 
condition, the growth of social morality, the cessa- 
tion of wars and of the conflicts of class and of 
race. the spread of reasonableness, prudence, tem- 
perance, and content. However ger this bless- 
edness may appear to us, and however one-sided 
and superticial the predominance of this sine of 
thought may be, there is for it, nevertheless, a 
large degree of justification. We lose, in every 
case, when we habitually neglect any phase of 
truth. The Bible has not gained as revelation by 
being slighted as literature. O.d Testament his- 
tory has not gained as the record of religious life 
by forgetfulness of its value as the record of human 
life. We are aware, of course, and readily ac- 
knowledge, that the Oid Testament religion was 
not set up mechanically, as a massive structure 
to which nothing in the popular observance was 
ever add; d and from which nothing was taken 
away. We are aware also that the average He- 
brew of the eighth century B c.—even the average 
religious man among the Hebrews—did not speud 
ali his time and thought in pious observance and 
devout meditation, any more tban his spiritual de- 
scendant, Jew or Christian, does to-day. It is not 
new information on these points that Renan gives 
us, but a new vivality in our information. He has 
the pictorial gift. He mekes men live before us, 
and depicts events with the utmost vivacity upon 
his shifting canvas. We get a sense of acquaint- 
ance with these people. of tamiliarity even, which 
may very likely be misleading at times, and per- 
suade us that the ancient Hebrews were more like 
us modern cosmopolitans than they really were, 
but which has the immense advantage of lend- 
ing to them a reality, aud therefore a pract eal 
significance, which is fresh, stimulating, and in 
the highest degree instructive. This is to a 
large extent independent of the accuracy of the 
pictures which the artist paints. A historical 
painting may make a deep impression though no 
element of it is historically exact. This indicates 
the power of Renan’s work. It may be higbly fan- 
ciful, but it is thoroughly artistic. Its figures may be 
in large mearure imaginary, but it sends home the 
conviction that there were in the time with which 
the artist deals real men and women, whose aspi- 
rations and passions, whose jealousies and intrigues, 
whose doubis and whose faith, were real forces 
moving upon their life. More than this is true. It 
is undoubtedly an exeggeration and a perverrion to 
represent the prophets of Judah as communists, 


1H s‘oire du Peuple d’Israél. Par Ernest Renan. Tome 
Troi-iéme. Pp. vii.-527. (Paris: Calman Lévy.) 

History «f the People of Is al. By Eruest Renan. Third 
Volume. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 
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and to identify the poor (the “ Anavim,” as Renan 
calls them, intending by this transliteration of the 
Hebrew word to indicate a technical party name) 
with the good, in the prophetic conception. The 
prophets do not attack wealth, but the abuse of it; 
they do not demand its distribution, but more 
righteous and gracious manners on the part of 
those who possess it. They do not commend pov- 
erty, but they champion the poor because the poor 
are helpless, and because in all communities, and 
not least in Oriental communities. the helpless are 
the prey of the cruel and designing. Yet this ex- 
aggerated and perverted representation serves to 
call attention to the prominence given in the pro- 
phetic writings (as in the legislation of the He- 
brews) to care for the needy. It is one of the 
glories of the religion of God that it is the religion 
of the helpless and the suffering. Every age for- 
gets this and needs reminders. Even if the paral- 
lel between the Hebrew conditions under Hezekiah 
and his successors and the modern struggle of cap- 
ital and labor be less detailed than Renan makes 
it. it remains true that no age has yet laid bold 
with sufficient intensity of the fundamental law of 
human brotherhood. which the prophets announced 
and enforced even before Christ gave it the pro- 
foundest sanction, and any one who imprints that 
law upon the thought and heart of men is doing a 
service of which the large results will appear, when 
the accounts are made up, at the last. 

As to the literary history of the time, Renan 
shows the literary sense, the appreciation of artistic 
form, the intuitive recognition of genius, which 
every one who knows his writings has learned to 
expect. Of course he feels himself bound by no 
tradition in regard to date, structure, or author- 
ship. In regard to the Pentateuch, his position is 
substantially that of the Reu-s Kuenen- Wellhausen 
school. With reference to other books he holds a 
place midway between the ultra-conservatives and 
the extreme radicals; the Book of Job. for ex- 
ample (one case for several), he places at the close 
of the eighth century BO. He has too high a 
regard for the artistic possibilities of the Hebrew 
people in its time of independent vigor to be an 
arch skeptic in matters of merely literary date. But 
one of the best parts of his treatment of the literature 
is that which deals with the growth of history in 
the Orient. Oriental hi-tory is compilation, in 
which the several parts retain their individuality. 
There is less desire for smoothness and uubroken 
connection than for the inclusion of all matters 
bearing on the subject in hand. The pieces ex- 
ist in their entirety, not digested ” (p. 58). is to a 
large extent true. Renan cites as examples of the 
habit the Chronicle of Antioch of Malalas. among 
the Greek compilations ; Mores of Chorene, Firdusi. 
The materials thus used are preserved in their new 
combination, but lost as separate works. It is, in 
fact, the law of Oriental history; writing that a book 
kills its predecessor. The sources of a compilation 
rarely survive the compilation itself. A book in 
the Orient is hardly ever copied just as it is. It is 
brought up to date by the addition of whatever is 
knowu, or believed to be known, besides. The in- 
dividuality of a historical book does not exist in 
the Orient. The substance is held to, not the form; 
there is no scruple at mixing authors and styles. 
The desire is to be complete, that is all (pp 61 62). 
In other words, the purpose of the historical writer 
is to give all the information he can. He feels 
himeeif under no obligation to the literary or scien- 
titie reputation of those who have preceded him, 
just as he makes no claim upon his successors. The 
historical books of the Old Testament are for the 
most part anonymous. The sole effort was to pre- 
serve the contents. 

In regard to the documentary analysis of the 
Hexateuch, Renan has some remarks which are 
worth quoting. He says (p 67) : “Science cannot 
pretend, in these difficult matters, to indicate more 
than the general outlines. We must grant indul- 
gence to the scholars who have been the first to use 
their eyes in this labor. The decipherers of the 
rolls from Herculaneum had no more difficult 
task. In those little calcined blocks all the letters 
were visible; but the pages were interpenetrated, 
to such a degree welded and glued together that 
one could not affirm whether a particular letter be- 
longed to one page or to another. Skillful unwind- 
ing has introduced intelligence into what seemed 
only confusion. Modern hypotheses as to the com- 
porition of the Hexateuch are sometimes charged 
with being too complicated. It is quite probable 
that they are not enough so, and that there was in 
reality a multitude of particular details which es- 
cape us. The simple hypotheses are almost always 


the false hypotheses, and, if we saw the facts as 
they have occurred, we should recognize that, in a 
multitude of points, we had conceived things as 
more regular than they in reality were.“ | 
There is little space to dwell on the other 
brancbes of the subject. In matters of external 
history M. Renan has at his command all the 
results of the latest decipherment and critical work, 
and he uses them as deftly as ever. The religious 
element in the history he minimizes in a variety of 
ways; deprecates the extremes to which the prophets 
and their followers went, and practically exalts 
indifferentism. Yet side by side with this he 
emphasizes, as a philosophical historian busied 
with causes, the vast fruitage of the prophetic 
activity. His treatment of Jeremiah illustrates 
these positions. Among the errors which Jeremiah 
attacked with his glowing words there was one so 
abominable that any violence in regard to it was 
certainly justified; that was the horrid practice of 
human sacrifices. But see the sad reaction in 


human affairs: Jeremiah, as we shall soon see, was, 


in a way more or less direct, the promoter of a 
code which announced the penalty of death for 
faults of religious opinion.. The auto-da-fés 
of Spain yield in no respect to the monstrosities of 
the valley of Hinnom. Jeremiah suppressed Mo- 
loch only to resuscitate him” (pp. 174 175). Yet 
compare the following: “Jeremiah may be reck- 
oned among the most important men of history. 
... Without this extraordinary man, the religious 
history of humanity would have followed another 
course; it would have had no Christianity. . . . He 
is first of all a man pious and of severe morality. 
He is a fanatic, it is necessary to say, hating bis ad- 
versaries, putting all who do not at once admit his 
prophetic mission in the category of scoundrels, bop- 
ing for their death and predicting it to them. That 
is far from our supreme virtue, which is politeness. 
Bat the seventh century before Jerus Christ was 
also very far from ours. Morality then had need 
of being affirmed and established; and the Jew 
had not at his service the terrors of a chimerical 
hell. Moral rigor, in our day, does almost as much 
evil as good to humanity ; yet it was useful in its 
time. It may well be permitted us, in the nineteenth 
century, to side with Marie ‘Stuart against Knox, 
but, in the sixteenth century, fanatical Protestant- 
ism served the cause of progress better than even 
a lax Catholicism (pp. 154 155). 

Tae chief theological gain of the period was the es- 
tablishment of belief in Yahweh as the universal God. 
Here we find the nearest approach (though still far 
enough off) to genuine sympathy between the 
writer and the theological positions of the prophets. 
In the chapter devoted to the topic there is some 
warmth and appreciation, mixed with a good deal 
that is delicately supercilious. It is impossible to 
dwell upon this. 


Tne volume, on the whole, like its predecessors, | 


attracts and repels at the same time. It is acute, 
Vivid, suggestive, fascinating in style, apt in imagery, 
a work of genius; it is devoid of spiri ual insight 
or ethical enthusiasm; it chills and depresses; it 
creates an atmosphere of cynicism; its back- 
ground is negation, its practical philosophy super- 
ficial, indulgent, amiable, Epicurean, ſull of sparkle 
but giving sadly little light. We venture one or 
two more quotations because, with a Frenchman's 
love for the dramatic and gitt at it, he writes many 
paragraphs that set forth these qualities better than 
any critical description can do. Take this (pp. 
188. 189): 

* Tne analogies between the history of Judaism and 
the history of Protestantism grow more and more 


striking. Reason is so weak that she has the choice 


only between different degrees of credulity. The 
Israelitish Puritans did away with practices most 
decidedly silly; they laughed at people foolish 
enough to seek revelations in voices supposed to 
come from the belly, and they held as inspired 
those who, without a shadow of proof, gave them- 
selves out as prophets of Yahweh. Protestants 
suppressed masses and indulgences, but retained, 
even exaggerated, the revelation of the Buble, the 
merits of the blood of Jesus Christ. These dis- 
tinctions, which to us seem naive, are conditions of 
power in action. Poor human race! How it de- 
sires the good, but how little is it as a whole, fitted 
for the truth!” And this (278-280): 
„An understanding was impossbie, as one easily 
sees, between fanatics who preferred to see their 
country blotted out rather than less holy than they 


dreamed it, and soldiers, by no means impious, but 


incapable of conceiving of great refinements in re- 
ligion. The patriarchal simplicity, which made the 
foundation of the prophetic spirit, did not permit 
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the formation of a real army. The patriarchal 
cond tion assumes that the tribe bas nothing to do 
with great empires. The prophets steadfastly 
maintained these childish ideas in a time which de- 
manded a state much more thoroughly organized. 
The wrath which they excited among sensible lay- 
men is easily understood. . The prophet was in 
reality the destroyer of the State, the enemy of the 
country; like the extreme democrat of our days, 
who is not willing to allow enough departure from 
the principle of equality to have an army. A so- 
ciety too gentle is feeble ; the world is not composed 
of perfect creatures; there are necessary abuses. 
Buddhism, which was destined to realize later the 


moral programme of the prophets, has made the 
populations which have yielded themselves up to it 


incapable of any political or national life. In the 
midst of so many contradictions, allowing only a 
choice of errors, who can pretend to be without sin ? 
He who fears self-deception, and treats no one as 


blind; he who does not exactly know what the goal 


of humanity is, and siiil loves it and its work; he 
who searches for the true with doubt, and says to 
his opponent, ‘ Perhaps thou seest better than I; 
he, in a word, who leaves to others the full liberty 
that be takes for himself—that man can sleep 
tranquilly, and await in peace the judgment of the 
world, if there is one.“ 


THE CRYSTAL BUTTON. 


The student of human affairs, whose chief source of 
reliable information is history, with such flickering 
light as may be shed upon it by the friction of current 
events, sometimes loses all patience with the past and 

resent and longs for a clear sight of the future. 
1 it is not only the student who peers into the 
unknown future at times. Every genuine and sympa- 
thetic man who is not afflieted with the selfish spirit 
which cries Aprés nous le d. luge, often longs to know 
whether the problems of human existence which he 
faces every day are to be solved in years to come. It 
is to this longing that we owe such books as Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia,“ and in this age Edward 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” The latest example 
of the effort to give comfort to those struggling with 
the present by describing the perfected state of society 
which the wisdom and experience of men shall develop 
in the coming centuries is Mr. Chauncey Thomas's 
story.“ The Crystal Button.” Aside from its own pecul- 
jar character, it bas some special interest for readers 
of Tue Christian Union because it was prepared for 
publication ur der the direction and supervision of Me. 
George Houghton, whose name is well known as that of 
a frequent contributor to our columns. The author is 
a well-kvown manufacturer of Boston, whose expert 
mechanical knowledge has given to the imagined in- 
ventions and engineering achievements of the fifcieth 
century a very decided semblance to fact. Mr. Hough- 
ton’s literary skill is quite apparent in the manner 
in which the remarkable incideats and mechanical 
inventions of the story have been woven into a con- 
tinuous narrative. Briefly outline d. The rystal But- 
ton” relates the adventures of a brilliant civil and me- 
chanical engiveer who, in trying to save the life of one 
of his employees in an accident at a bridge which he 
was building near Boston, so injured his head and 
brain that for ten years his own life was a perfect 
blank to bim. During these ten years his abavrmaliy 
quickened brain led him to imagiae that, by some aston- 
ishing revulsion of nature, he was pri jcted into the 
Boston of the fiftieth century. This Boston he de- 
scribes—the city itself; its people, its houses, its scien- 
tific wonders, its social relations, its administration of 
law, its government—in a word, the new civilization. 
Tne reader may perhaps be struck at first by some 
similarity between The Crystal Button” and Look- 
ing Backward,” and his interest in this diwcovery will 
be increas-d by learning from the author and tbe ed- 
itor that the story was written nearly ten years befure 
the publication of Lo king Backward,” and has lain 
unprinted all that time in the hands of the authur, who 
wrote it to while away a period of leisure which was 
forced upon him by ill health. ‘ The Crystal Button 
has an advantage over Looking Backward” in this, 
that the wonderful works of science and the mechanical 
arts in the new Bos on, or the City of Tone, are de- 
scribed by an expert and trained mechanic ; so that, 
for example, the pyramid dwellings of forty-five 
Stories, housing four tbousaud families, seem as 
real and as reasonable as our own enormous offive 
buildings of to-day. We must not, however, give the 
impression that The Crystal Button” is merely me- 
chanical or devoted mainly to striking descriptions of 
imagined wonders. It has a sociviogical and moral 
purpose in it which is admirably brought out. ‘This 
purpose fiads its expression in the account of John 

ostor, a great reformer, who revolutionized society 
by establishing it on the foundation of truth. A crys- 
tal button was the badge of the influential organization 
which Jobn Costor founded, whose confession of faith, 
if 1t may be so described, was this: “I will try from 
tbis moment, henceforth, to be true and honest in my 
— 
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every act, word, and thought, and this Crystal Button 
I will wear while this spirit of truth abides with me.” 
The “Order of the Crystal Button was the most 


potent influence in developing the new and wonderful 


civilization of the City of Tone. The anthor shows us 
how only in such a civilization is it possible for a com- 
munity to produce such wonderful devices as the 
standard pendulum, the air-ship, the meridian peak 
observatory, the transcontinental railway, Mount 
Energy, the solar steamworks, the palace of the sun, 
etc. 

To imagine in any reasonable and connected form the 
state of humanity three thousand years hence is a task 
that few men can successfully work out. The author 
of The Crystal Button seems to be one of those few 
men, and he and his associate editor have produced a 
book that will appeal to the interest of every reader 
who is interested in the progress of humanity, espe- 
cially if the reader has—as all of us ought to have, be 
it ever so slight—a mechanical corner in his mind. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Andover Review for March, Dr. Thomas Hill 
writes upon The Proximate Causes of the Crucifixion.” 
He points out that, according to Matthew and Mark, it 
had been resolved to put Jesus out of the way by a se- 
erer murder,“ not on the feast day,” and yet the fact 
occurred just otherwise. The eleventh chapter of John 
makes the account intelligible, and reveals the method 
by which Jesus compelled events to take the public 
course they took. The successive steps were the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, then the secluded sojourn at Ephraim 
while the epthusiasm thus created was spreadiug, then 
the supper to Jesus and Lazarus, to revive the interest 
in the miracle, then the publicentry intothe city. Thus 
were the rulers forced “through fear of the mob to 
give up the plan of the dagger, and through fear of a 
charge ot treason to send him to Pilate to be crucified.” 
In this development of the causes which forced so com- 
plete a change of plan the writer fiuds strong evidence 
for the genuineness and authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel. In anew chapter on the theme What 
is Reality ?” the Rev. F. H. Johnson, after pointing out 
the imperfect aualogy between the creations of men and 
those of the Author of the universe, made without 
hands,” points to a closer analogy in the work of brain- 
building that the will accomplishes in the process of 
education. | 

Our Day for February gives some currents of thought 
in Ab Oberlin Ballot on Current Reforms,” furnished 
The views of fifty Oberlin 
students are shown iu yes and no answers to nearly a 
hundred questions. We notice a unanimous vote for 
action to suppress the rum traffic in Africa, but a divis- 
ion as to whether the publica ion of the revolting de- 
tails of divorce trials should be probibited, as in France. 
. . . Editorially it is pointed out that the drinking 
club is taking che place of the saloon, and pastors have 
testifi-d to the club as the most serious evil that they 
have to meet. 

The Methodist Review for March has a strong article 
by tne Rev. D.. G. H. Dryer on “ Tendencies in Ameri- 
can Ecouomics.” Among these he reckons the reform of 
our system of taxation. Of the need in this direction 
he says: “In every community we exempt the class 
best able to bear its burdeus. Tae exemotion of the 
rich and powerful brought the France of 1789 to ruin, 
and we are treading in her steps.” The writer thinks 
that the survival of democracy will require the division 
of large estates on the owner's death, and a limitation 
of the amount capable of being inherited. He thinks 
this, with a progressive tax on inheritances exceeding 
810 000, “would prevent the buildiog up of an in- 
trenched aristocratic society.” ... Ia “Current 
D.scussions ” objection is made, editorially, to the ex- 
tension of the t-rm “laboring men to include others 
than skilled artisans and unskilled laborers. In this 
restricted sense of the term it is urged that in the cur- 
rent projects for social reconstruction less than one- 
fourth of the population are making extravagant de- 


mands, and that it is time to say that the laboriog man 


„ should take a back seat, and feel the pressure of rea- 
son, law, and reiigion.” It is time that cu ture, re- 
fiaement, and the spirit of unity, order, and progress 
should combine against the ignorance, jealousy, hatred, 
and lust of the laboring classes, tor tne vices of the 
land inhere in those classes.” : 

In the Church Review for January, Some Unwritten 
Books,” by the Rev. De. J. H Hopkins, gives in brief 
the leading thoughts of books that he has wished to 
write, but probably never will. Out of fourteen of 
these we single The Church and Freemasonry,” for 
the originality of its conception; viz., * Toe key of the 
whole position is this: Freemasonry is an instinctive 
attempt of the right-minded men in each country to 
get back those parts of the ancient and full heritage 
of the Catholic Church of which the dominant religion 
of that country deprives them.” ... The Rev. Dr. 
S. D. McConnell writes upon “Sin Sharing —the 
question how one should bear himself toward men and 
things that are seen to be bad; e g,a profligate 
society man, an immoral actress, an unscrupulous cor- 
poration. The writer points out that the current theory 
of accepting bad men professionally, while holding 
apart from them personally, is not true to the facis of 
life. Human contact is not mechanical, but vital. 
Personalities insensibly commingle. Moral distiactions 
lose their sharpness in association with the corrupt. 
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“% Those who should have been the moral leaders of 
England essayed to distinguish between the bad man 
and the good king in Charles I. The result was the 
indiscriminate debauchery of the Restoration.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Archdeacon Farrar's story of early Christianity, 
“Darkness and Dawa,” is now in press. It is based on 
authentic records | 

—The Easter double number of the Youth’s Com- 
panion ” comes to us in a cream-white cover, and con- 
tains no less than nine complete Easter stories ; five 
hundred thousand copies of this issue are published. 

—Mr. Stedman’s lectares on “ Poetry,” which con- 
stitute the first course on the Perey Turabull founda- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University, have been very 
successful. They have interested and attracted large 
audiences of the most cultivated people in Boston, in 
addition to the usual student audience. | 

—A new quarterly journal is announced for publica- 
tion by Macmillan & Co., under the title of ** The Eco- 
nomic Journal.” It will be issued under the auspices 
of the British Economic Association, a society which 
numbers among its members Professor R M. Smith, of 
Columbia College; Professor Taussig, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Professor Alfred Marshall, Professor Henry 
Sidgwick, and many other names equally well known. 

—A bill has passed Parliament vesting the Corpo- 
ration of Stratford, as trustees of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place and other memorial places, with power to pur- 
chase Anne Hathaway’s cottage and Wilmcote cottage, 
which belonged to Shakespeare’s mother. The “St. 
James’s Gazette” congratulates the country upon the 
passage of the bill, which, it says, is a timely precau- 
tion, and will prevent the removal of these properties 
to America. 

—The out-of-door papers which have been contrib- 
uted by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie to The Christian 
Union from time to time during the past few ye 
under such titles as An Undiscovered Island,” In 
the Forest of Arden,” and Under the Trees,” have 
been published in book form by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., of this city. The volume will bear the title Under 
the Trees and Elsewhere,” and is published in a 
„ witb'the second edition of My Study 

ire. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
Faunce, Rev. D. W., D. D. Prayer asa Theory and a Fact. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION BOSTON. 

Crocker. Joseph Henry. Different New Testament Views 
of Jesus. 

GINN & CO., BOSTON. 
A —— of Ethics. Edited by Benjamin B. Comegys. 

cts. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. NEW YORK. 

Warner, Charles Dudley. Our Italy. 
Lillie, Lucy C. Philand the Baby and False Witness. 
Wilkins, Mary E. A New Eug aud Nun. and Uther Stories. 
Glanville. Ernest. The Lost Heiress. 40 ets, 
Kobbe, Gustav. New York and its Environs. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Clark, J. Scott. A Briefer Practical Ruetoric. 81. 


_ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, 
Bacon, Alice Msbel, Japanese Girls and Women. $1.25. 
kallou, Maturin M. Alaska. 81. 
Peabody, Andrew Preston, D. D., LL. D. King's Chapel 
Sermons. $1.50. 7 


_KEHM, FIETSCH & WILSON co., CHICAGO, 
Miller, Che, ter Gore. Chihuahua. $1. 


W W. KNOWLES & CO., CHICAGO. 
Buckeye-Hawkeye Schooimaster; or Tue Life of Carl 
Mackenzie. Dedicated to the School Teachers of 
America, by One of the Teachers. 


D LOTHROP CO., NEW YORK. 
Pansy. Helen, the Historian. 50 cts. 
Barrows, Rev. John Henry. The Gospels are True His- 
tor ies. 75 cts. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Westcott, Bro ke Fuss, I. D. Essays on the History of 
Religious Thought in the West. $1.75. 
_ CHARLES k. MERRILL & CO, NEW YORK. | 
Ruskin, John. LL.D. The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
$2.75; and The Two Paths, 81.50. 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING CO., OAKLAND, CAL. 
Adams, Emma HH. Savonarola, the Fiorentine Martyr; 
Jottings from the Pacific. and Among the Northern | 
bergs, $1 each, and the Tonga Islauds, 81. 
Jack the Conqueror, and Other Stories. 
Harper, Henry A. Illustrated Letters from the Holy Land, 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Drummond, Henry. ‘The Unanged Life, and First ;” a 
Talk with Boys. 


N. 
Brinton, Daniel G. 


G. P. FUr NAu's SONS, NEW YORK. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Due 
de Broglie. Translated by Raphaél Ledos de Beau- 
fort, with Introduction by the Hun. Whitelaw Reid. 
Vol. I. 82.50. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., NEW YORK, 
M’Laren, E. T. Dr. John Brown and his Ster Isabella. 


81.50. 
Matheson, Rev. George. Spiritual Development of St. 
aul. 81.75 


De Witt, John, D. D. The Psalms. $2. 


i THB SCOTT PUBLISHING co., NEW YORK. 
Dixon, Rev. Lhomas, Jr. What is Religion ? 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

Moorhouse, Right Kev. James, D. D. Dangers of the Apos- 
tol e Ave. $1.25. 

Russell, W. Clark. Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. 81.23. 

Whito :, James Morris, Ph.D. What of Samuel? 4 ets. 

Eilis, R v. James J. Men with a Missioa: Henry Mor- 
tou Stanley, Charles Kingsley, Hugh Latimer, William 
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Inquiring Friends. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
tect to The Christian Unicon, — unth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 

columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
The 288 will be given as promptly as practi- 
C 


What sort of prophesying was it that 
is described in 1 Samuel xix., 20-24. especially 
in the last verse, which seems to indicate an 
excitement bordering on madness ? 

STUDENT. 

The term in this connection denotes 
the enthusiastic exercises of a fraternity 
somewhat corresponding to the dervishes 
of the Mohammedans. These profes- 
sional prophets were sharply distin- 
guished from the men of higher char- 
acter to whom the same name was given. 
You will find some account of them ina 
little treatise entitled What of Sam- 
nel?“ (T. Whittaker, New York, 40 cts.) 


1. Has a deacon a right to officiate in the 
minister's place at the communion table? 2. 
Will you please to give the number, for each 
year, of those who have j.ined Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, on profession of faith for 
the last ten years SUBSCRIBER. 

1. In the minister’s absence, if the 
church wish him to do so, they have a 
right to appoint him so to do, and he has 
a right to act as appointed. 2. The fig- 
ures, as taken from the Congregational 
Year Books, are as follows: 1880, 39; 
1881, no report; 1882, 33; 1883, 47; 
1834, 85; 1885, 37; 1886, 76; 1887-88, 
104; 1889, 50; 1890, 55. 


Can you tell me what were the circum- 
stances under which the Roman Catholic de- 
cree of the Infallibility of the Pope was pro- 
mulgated? Was not such a doctrine first 
repudiated and afterward adopted by the 
Romish Church? ‘The points are desjred to 
help me in a frank and earnest discussion 
with a very fair-minded and sweet-spirited 
Catholic priest of England. .. 

The dogma was adopted only after a 
stout opposition by leading men both in 
and outside of the Council. It has been 
repeatedly repudiated in practice, if not 
in express formulas, by the Church, as 
when councils have condemned or de- 
posed popes. See an article in the“ An- 
dover Review” for February, “ Papal 
Infallibility in the Light of History.” 
For an extended discussion, with a his- 
tory of the adoption of the dogma, see 
Schaff’s “Creeds of Christendom,” I., 147- 
189. 


Are we not compelled from the narrative 
of the Sunday-school Lesson of the Ist inst. 
to conclude, d prior: and d posteriori, that 
Naaman believed when he went down into 
the water seven times; i. e., that he had 
Bible faith, such as precedes forgiveness of 
sin? If so, may we accept the conclusion 
without the premises; 1. e., what other prem- 
ises could we expect to lead to such a con- 
clusion ? S. T. W. 

The narrative gives us scanty ground 
for assuming that Naaman had much 
faith. All that we can be certain of is 
that he believed it would be wise to try 
the prescription which at first he de- 
spised. 


May I ask how you regard the story of 
Jonah as told in the Bible? Do you accept 
literally what is said about his living three 
days in the fish’s belly ? I. E. G. 

It seems to us rather an allegory to 
teach the boundless power of repentance 
—effectual though one were actually in 
such a case as Jonah’s. It is impossible 
to carry a literal sense consistently 
through the story. See ch. ii., 5, G; iii., 
7, 8 (sackcloth and fasting for the cattle). 


How do we reconcile John xii., 3, where it 
says that Mary anointed Jesus’ feet, with 
Matthew xxvi., 7, and Mark xiv.,3, where 
it is said she anointed his head? 

A SuBSCRIBER. 

By supposing that she anointed both 
the head and teet. John mentions the 
latter, because the more remarkable and 
significant. That the head also was 
anointed might go without saying, as it was 
a customary thing, and not likely to have 
been omitted in this case. 


Who is H. Hofman, whose name is attached 
to some of the best pictures in Talmage’s 
book From Manger to Throne“? J. C. 

H. J. M. F. Hoffman is a German 
artist of repute, who has been a professor 
in the Munich and Berlin academies of 
art. His best-known paintings are from 
Biblical topics or illustrative of Shake- 
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speare. You understand, we presume, 
that the pictures in the Talmage book 
were not made for that book by the artist, 
but are photographic reproductions from 
paintings. 


Please tell me the best commen 
Bible to buy. 1 

This question we have often answered. 
When asked thus indefinitely, it is like 
asking what is the best horse. It de- 
pends on the qualities required. We 
have repeatedly recommended (for com- 
pactness) Jamison, Fausset, and Brown, 
4 vols. ; also (for fullness) the Speaker’s 
Commentary, 10 vols.; also Matthew 
Henry’s, 6 vols , which, though a century 
and a half old, is still prized for its spir- 
itual richness. 


I should be pleased to have you tell your 
readers something about the difference be- 
tween the society of Christian people known 
as Christians or ‘* Disciples of Christ.“ 
and Baptist or other evangelical Chris- 
trans. J. R. W. 

They are like Baptists in admitting to 
church fellowship only those who have 
been immersed. They differ from most 
evangelical Christians in regarding the 
New Testament as a sufficient guide 
without the aid of creeds, which they 
hold to be more or less misleading and 
divisive. 


on the 
. W. E. 


Whom do you consider the greatest divine 
of all time (since the world began)? Of 
course, Christ excepted. 8. J. O. a 

We should say, of course with refer- 
ence’to his historical influence, the Apost’e 
Paul. 


Please tell me the difference, if you under- 
stand any, between the baptism of the Spirit 
and being born of the Spirit. H. J. 

The difference seems to be one of de- 
gree. To be baptized with the Spirit 
signifies an abundant endowment of 
spiritual power. 


What do you consider the four best works 
on the Lord’s Parables? Name them in 
order of value. E. E. W. 

The Parabolic Teaching of Christ,“ 
by Professor A. B. Bruce; The Parables 
of Our Lord,” by Dr. Marcus Dods ; 
Notes on the Parables,” by Archbishop 
Trench. 


Can you tell me among what collection of 
Browning's poems Saul is to be found? 
Also can some one tell me who is the author 
of the poem beginning— . 
He chose this path for thee : 

No feeble chance, or hard relentless fate, 

But love, his love, hath placed thy foot- 

steps here. 
“Saul” is contained in the volume 

called * Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances Se- 
lected from Robert Browning’s Poems” 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1) ; 
in the volume of selections edited by 
Richard Grant White (New York : Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.25), and in one published 
by Macmillan & Co. ($2.50). 


Will you kindly inform me if Josef Mayer, 
the Christus of Ober-Ammergau, is no longer 
living? 1 had the pleasure of witnessing the 
marvelous representation last July. ab 


We have seen no notice of Mayer's 
death. 


Can you kindly tell me where the quotation, 


„The modest water, touched by love divine, 
Confessed its Lord, and blus ed itself to 


wine, 
comes from? F. 
Richard Crashaw (1616-50) translated 
the Latin Nympha pudica Deum vidit, 
et erubuit into The conscious water 
saw its God and blushed,” a rendering we 
prefer to that you quote. 


Can some one give the authorship of a 
poem entitled Which is the happiest death 
to die“? This question was asked among a 
circle of friends, so the story goes, and in re- 
sponse to the question, one of the party is re- 
ported to have said: 

„Oh, said one, if I might choose, 
Long at the gates of bliss would I lie, 
And feast my spirit, ere it fly, 
With bright ceiestial views.“ C. P. C. 


May a layman be permitted to recommend 
to A. V. L., of March 26, that the young 
skeptie may gain some new light on vis- 
iting the iniquities of the fathers,’’ etc., by 
— the eighteenth chapter * 


Will the correspondent who wrote on 
March 9 to Dr. Abbott concerning a 
rivate family matter which was trou- 
ling her conscience, please send her ad- 
dress to him again ? 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
= that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 

makes these conditions: 

Ist. The full name and address of the in- 
guirer must accompany each question not for 
publication, but for identification. 
2d. Always give the number of the paragraph 
in 1 wig to questions and answers previously 

ished. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. } 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 
make an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 


omniscient. | 


362. Can you direct me where I can get a 
complete work on engraving and 1 


The following works may be consulted 
on the subject of engraving and etching : 
“ KHandbook of Wood Engraving, with 
Practical Instruction,” by W. A. Emer- 
son, price $1; ‘Instruction in Art of 
Wood Engraving,” by S.G. Fuller, price 
30 cents; History of Wood Engrav- 
ing in America,” by W. J. Linton; 
Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers,” 2 vols., published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, and Hamerton’s “ Etch- 
ing and Etchers,” published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, price $5. There are 
two short and condensed pamphlets : 
“The Golden Age of Engraving,” re- 
printed with illustrations from “ Harper’s 
Magazine,” and What Etchings Are,” 
both published by F. Keppel & Co., New 
York City. | | 


257. Please tell me why does corn pop ? 
BESSIE ZELLER. 


Only a certain kind of Indian corn can 


be made to pop.“ The Century Die- 


tionary says: Popcorn abounds in oil, 
the expansion of which under heat causes 
an explosion, in which the contents of the 
kernel become puffed out, nearly hiding 
the seed coat, and assuming a pure white 
color.” Although it requires some assur- 
ance to differ from so good an authority 
as the Century Dictionary, I am inclined 
to think that the expansion of air con- 
tained in the minute cells of the kernel 
of corn has more to do with the “ pop- 
ping” than an expansion of oil. It is 
= supposed that the older and 
rier popcorn grows, the better it will 
pop ; if this is so, there must come a time 
when the oil is pretty well dried out. 


382. Can you give me a list of suitable 
books for a boy of ten years who is much in- 
terested in history, travels, etc.? He is happy 
in being able to claim Miles Standish as an 
ancestor in a direct line, ard he would like 
some books to be recommended that bear 
upon the Pilgrims, their life, etc., in New 
England. WARREN. 

The following books on various phases 
of United States history seem exactly 
fitted for your want: The Making of 
New England ” and“ The Making of the 
Great West,” both by Samuel Adams 
Drake, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 743 Broadway, New Tork; John 
Fiske’s The War of Independence 
and Horace Scudder’s * Washington,“ 
both published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, in their admirable River- 
side Library for Young People ; Willis 
J. Abbott’s Blue jacket Series” and 
„Battlefield Series,” published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 
I would also write tothe National Young 
Folks’ Reading Circle, Professor S. R. 
Winchell, manager, Champaign, III., for 
a circular describing the object and work 
of the circle. It prepares a graded list 
of selected books for boys’ and girls’ 
reading. 

338. A noted lecturer recently said that the 
present King of Sweden, Oscar II., is a de- 
scendant of the Empress Josephine of France, 
and the only one of her descendants who now 
oceupies athrone. Will you please tell us if 
this is so, and how he is related to the unfort- 
unate empress ? S. C. 

To a student of history who is inter- 
ested in the life of the great Napoleon 
this question is of some importance. The 
Swedish and Norwegian Cousul at New 
York courteously informs me that Oscar 
II., the present King of Sweden and Nor- 
way, is a great-grandson of Empress 
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Josephine, his mother, Queen Josephine 
of Sweden and Norway, being a daughter 
of Eugéne Beauharnais, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, etc., who was the son of Em- 
press Josephine and her first husband, 
General Beauharnais. The Christian 
Union has recently in the Outlook had 
occasion to say a good deal about Oscar 
1I.’s relation to popular government in 
Scandinavia. 


195. (a) Please tell me about Ross Turner. 

I recently saw fourteen water color paintings 
done 30 him, but cannot find out anything 
im. Is he a descendant of J. W. 
Turner? (6) I have seen Chevy Chase 
referred to in the history of the Revolution- 
ary War, and have tried to learn something 


about it. Can you inform me? CLARA B. 


(a) Ross Sterling Turner was born in 
Westport, N. T., on Lake Champlain, 
in 1847. He lived in Virginia until 1874, 
and then went to Europe and studied at 
Munich, Venice, and Florence. He now 
lives in Salem, Mass., with a studio in 
Boston. As a water-colorist he has very 
high rank both as an artist and teacher 
in the vicinity of Boston. His pictures 
are chiefly marines and garden scenes, in 
which last he ably depicts different kinds 
of flowers in masses of color. If he 
should happen to be related to J. M. W. 
Turner, which is not at all probable, the 
relationship is undoubtedly very remote, 
as the famous painter of the “ Slave-ship” 
was, I believe, never married. (5) I 
cannot see what relation Chevy Chase can 
have to the Revolutionary War. The 
battle of Chevy Chase was an incident of 
the border warfare in the early days of 
English history. It is the subject of a 
famous old ballad of which there are both 
modern versions and ancient versions. 
The ballad mav be found in one of two 
volumes entitled “Ancient Songs and 
Ballads,” printed in London in 1829, 
Professor F. J. Child's book Eoglish 
and Scottish Popular Ballads,“ published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and Cath- 
arine Lee Bates’s “The Ballad Book,” 

ublished by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
ew York, probably contain full infor- 
mation about it. 


339. (a) Where can I get an old Engli 
book called The Boy's Country Boo 0 
(0) A lady was telling us the other day that if 
the skin is cut ever so lightly all around the 
neck one would be 2 Is this true,? 

JEANET. 


(a) “ The Boy’s Country Book ” is out 
of print. (5) Ik the cut in the back of 
the neck is deep enough to sever the 
spinal nerves, paralysis will follow ; but 


a cut of the same depth in any other part 


of the neck will only produce partial pa- 
ralysis. A light cut all around the ook 
of a person will not paralyze him. 


_ 283. (a) Can you tell me what is the deriva- 
tion of the name Mellie,“ and whether or 
not itis a diminutive? (b) In many of the 
popular hymns there are words and lines 
printed in different formsin the various col- 
lections of sacred songs. What hymnal or 
collection can be regarded as standard? For 
instance, in Rock of Ages one book has, 
From thy wounded side that flowed, be of 
sin the perfect cure, save me, Lord, and 
make me pure.“ while another book has, 
From thy riven side that flowed, save me 
from its guilt and power.“ In Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul,“ one has While the billows 
near me roll,“ another While the nearer 
waters roll.“ In“ Sun of my Soul” there 
are numerous variations. () What is the 
meaning of the word Gradgrindian’’? (d) 
Is there a pamphlet issued giving a list of all 
the charitable associations and institutions of 
New York City, and where canit be obtained? 
ZENEAS. 
(a) It is evidently a diminutive, and 
may come from Melissa, an ancient and 
modern name meaning a bee. (5) The 
best authorityon hymns in this coun- 
try is Professor Bird, formerly of Le- 
high University; I do not know his 
present address, but I presume a letter 
directed there would fiad him. It would 
be difficult to determine on a particular 
hymnal which may be regarded as 4 
standard in the matter of original ver- 
sions. In “ Laudes Domini” two ver- 
sions of Rock of Ages” are given. 
believe Dr. Robinson has generally 
adopted what he considered to be the 
bess version of the hymn. I think he 
has never made any changes in the text 
himself. In the Church Hymn Book” 
Dr. Hatfield claims to have restored all 
the hymns to their original readings. In 
his first edition he had When my eye- 
strings snap in death,” but, finding the 
public did not like that expression, it 
was changed to “close in death.” (c) 
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If the word “Gradgrindian” had any 
meaning—for there is no such authorized 
word—it would probably mean a man 
without sentiment, grim, and , like 
Thomas Gradgrind,the hardware mer- 
chant in Dickens’s story, “ Hard Times.” 
(d) Address the Charity Organization 
Society, 21 University Place. 


351. We have a burro on the place that 
was bought for the children to ride and play 
with, I want to make a power for him, 
the single horse powers being too expensive, 
and the dog powers too weak. Now, what I 
want to know is, what pitch to give the 
machine and where | can obtain iron wheels 
used in its construction. ne 


The pitch of the machine is generally 
adjusted to the power required, but 
should not be more than one foot in three. 
You might, by going to an iron foundry 
and looking around among the patterns, 
find some that would answer the purpose, 
even if not made especially. With a 
little skill in adapting the parts thus 


found, a serviceable machine might be 


made. I myself, however, should not 
try to doit without consulting some good- 


natured mechanic in my neighborhood. 


363. Will you please tell me the address of 
the new university that Senator Stanford has 
established in California ? . 

The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
Palo Alto, California. 


197. Will you be kind enough to tell me 
through your columns what 1 am to under- 
stand dy the ‘Toynbee Idea? I have seen 
references to it, but do not know what it 
means, E. E. B. 

Arnold Toynbee was a Fellow and 
Bursar of Balliol College, Oxford, very 
uch interested in modern social and 
economi3 and political problems. He 
used to spend a good deal of his time in 
East London, living there during his va- 
cations and feeling that only as men 
came in personal touch with their fellow- 
men could the problems of the day be 
worked out. He died young and before 
Toynbee Hall came into existence. Toyn- 
bee Hall was the outcome of a series of 
meetings and discussions in Oxford on 
the condition and needs of the laboring 
classes and the responsibilities which de- 
volved upon university men in connec- 
tion with this condition and these needs. 


As its circular states, the movement is 


an earnest of friendship and co-operation 
between the universities and the so- 
called masses, and an attempt to place 
such leisure and knowledge as we may 
possess at the service of those who need 
them, while, by practical association 
with the life of a working city, we obtain 


some of the necessary data for dealing 


2 8 the great social questions of tbe 


Of the residents —admitted as men 
enter a club, a clean moral record and a 
desire to earnestly solve some of the out- 
standing problems being a sine qua non— 
some devote their whole time to the 
work of education, social gatherings, etc., 
while the majority have outside work of 
their own, and give what time they can 
to the work at ‘Toynbee Hall. This work 
is of great variety. A man submits his 
line of work to the Warden and Sub- 
Warden, but is encouraged to strike out 


in his own way. The residents represent 


all shades of educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious belief. Toynbee 
Hall 1s self-supporting, so far as the Kesi- 
dential Ciub 1s concerned. 


410. What is the origin of the term sweet 
girl graduate,“ and when was it first used ? 
A GRADUATE, 


The expression probably originated in 
the prologue to Tennyson’s “ Princess,” 
where you will find these lines: 


Pretty were the sight 
If our old halls could change their — and 


unt 

With prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
eans, 

And — ; girl-graduates in their golden 


Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, the nov- 
olist, is still vriting, though over seventy- 
five years of age. As to her full name, 


Which is Emma Dorothy Eliza Neuette 
Southworth, she says: When I was 
rn my people were too poor to give me 


pen else, so they * me all those 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Temperance News. 


A very encouraging conflict has broken 
out in this city between the Catholic priests 
and the liquor dealers. It first manifested 
. in the petitions of * 3 

ergy against the passage of the Stadler 
All License bill. S Three Sundays 
since they followed up these petitions by 
distributing in front of their churches sixty 
thousand copies of a circular denouncing 
the measure. It may be said that it is 
due to the influence of the Catholic 
Courch thus exerted that the bill was 


killed. This act, however, does not stand 


alone. The “ Wine and Spirit Gazette,” 
in its issue of March 12, contains two ar- 
ticles attacking the Irish Catholic clergy 
for the manner in which they are bestir- 
ring themselves to prevent the issue of 
liquor licenses within their parishes. The 
pastors of three Catholic churches, it says, 
have filed with the Board of Excise a gen- 
eral protest against the granting of fur- 
ther licenses in the new residence district 
west of Central Park, which includes, 
practically, the entire Nineteenth Assem- 
bly District. The Gazette not only 
attacks the clergymen for entering these 
protests, but violently condemns the Ex- 
cise Board for permitting them to be 
placed on file. It is now necessary, says 
the Gazette,“ for a liquor dealer who 
wishes to go into business in this rapidly 
growing section of the city to first obtain 
the consent of one or the other of these 
‘reverend deputy excise commissioners.” 
It urges upon Mayor Grant that the Ex- 
cise Board which he has appointed should 
be dismissed. Turning from the Excise 
Board to the Church, it says : 


We doubt very much whether the promi- 
nent part taken by the Roman Catholic clergy 
in this city in every political agitation against 
certain liquor bills which are pending in the 
Legislature will be approved in Rome. The 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
liquor question, which is modeled after the 
principle laid down in the Gospel of Christ, 
has been a liberal one from time immemorial. 
lt is but lately that the spirit of intolerance 
has taken possession of a certain section of 
the Catholic Church of this country. There 
can be no doubt that the doctrine of intoler- 
ance put forth by the Baitimore council did 
not find a responsive echo in the breasts of 
the great mass of Catholics in the country. 

t us cite some facts which will show the 
manner in which the ill-advised invective 
against the liquor traffic uttered by the arch- 
bishops and bishops assembled in Baltimore 
has been received by the Catholic laity. 
Kieven of the twenty-five aldermen of this 
city are liquor dealers, and these eleven are 
Catholics almost toa man. They were elect- 
ed and supported for office by Catholics. In 
a committee of forty-four members lately ap- 
pointed by the liquor dealers of Boston to 
look after the interests of the trade in any 
a legislation twenty-four were Catho- 

cs. 


We have no doubt that the Gazette 
is entirely accurate in its statement 
of the power wielded by Roman Cath- 
olic liquor dealers. The fact that most 
liquor dealers are Roman Catholics 
makes the new attitude of the Catholic 
clergy one of far-reaching importance. 
The Catholic Church is a tremendous 
power in the districts in which the saloons 
seem to be intrenched beyond hope of 
expulsion. The fact that its clergy is 
making itself the organ of the unorgan- 
ized and is representing the interests 
of the families who suffer from the 
liquor traffic instead of those who profit 
by it, means that the temperance forces 
have obtained an ally which insures 
them future victory in the cities as well 
as in thecountry. Curiously enough, the 
„Gazette concludes its article by say- 
ing: It is noteworthy that the German 
Roman Catholic bishops in this country 
are less intolerant in this respect than 
their English-speaking brethren. They 
keep studiously aloot from this un-Am- 
erican agitation.” The characterization 
of an agitation in which the Americans 
have taken the lead as “un-American,” 
and the eulogy of the section of our 
foreign population which is least assimi- 
lated to our own as the defender of 
American institutions, is so strange a 
misapplication of epithets that it must 
indicate to the editors of the Gazette 
themselves that the growth of American 


ideas means the restriction, if not the 


suppression, of the traffic which they rep- 
resent. 


We are indebted to the same organ of 
the liquor trade for an account of how 
the railway companies are directing their 
power against the liquor dealers. At 


the beginning of this month the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company followed the example of the 
Reading by issuing an order directin 
that trainmen employed on the roa 
shall not siga petitions for liquor licenses, 
under penalty of discharge. Several 
trainmen at Scranton, Pa., had signed 
such petitions and were discharged. 
Upon the withdrawal of their names, 
however, they were promptly reinstated. 
In Syracuse and other cities the em- 
ployees of the Company were some 
months ago requested not to frequent 
saloons, and every trainman who was 
known to be addicted to drink received a 
warning. 

The New York Assembly has just 
passed a bill providing that the vote upon 
the Prohibitory Amendment should be 
taken at the general election in Novem- 
ber instead of a special election the sec- 
ond Tuesday in April, as was agreed upon 
last year. This bill was passed bya 

ty vote—the Democrats favoring it. 
nasmuch as the Senate is Republican, 
it is probable that that body, by a party 
vote, will insist that the vote be taken in 
April instead of November. In this way 
it is very likely that the vote will not be 
taken at all. The chief argument used 
by the Democrats against a special elec- 
tion is the expense it would involve 
to the State and the trouble it would in- 
volve to the votiog citizens. The Repub- 
licans insisted that the real motive of the 
Democrats was the desire to postpone 
the vote until the time of the general 
election in order that a bargain might 
be made with the liquor dealers which 
would increase campaign funds and in- 
sure a party victory. This motive, how- 
ever, cannot be accepted as the true 
one. There is no doubt that a general 
friendliness to the liquor dealers, quite as 
much as a desire to save the State $800,- 
000, made the Democratic members a 
unit in favor of postponing the vote until 
November. But the reason the liquor deal- 
ers preferred to have it then was because 
of the expense which it would save them 
and the certainty that the amendment 
would be defeated by a majority far more 
overwhelming when the whole voting 
population came to the polls than when 
simply those came who were specially in- 
terested in the question of prohibition. 
From the standpoint of the public it is pos- 
sible that more can be learned from a vote 
taken in November than from one taken 
in April. There is no chance that New 
York State will adopt the amendment. 
If it did adopt it, nearly every one of its 
larger cities would elect local officials who 
would pledge themselves not to enforce 
it. Yet there are townships and counties 
and whole sections of the State in which 
a majority of the people are in favor 
of prohibition, and would vote for 
officials who would enforce it in case it 
were granted them. A majority for the 
amendment in such communities at a 
general election would be an unanswer- 
able argument in favor of a general local 
option law which would permit the sup- 
pression of the saloon where the people 
want it suppressed. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the review of Mr. Froude’s “ Life of 
Beaconsfield” in The Christian Union 
for March 19 I notice an error, to which 
I beg to call your attention. It was not 
Palmerston, as the reviewer states, but 
Lord Melbourne who, according to Mr. 
McCarthy, “ occupied himself in blowing 
a feather or nursing a sofa-cushion while 
receiving an important and perhaps 
highly sensitive deputation from this or 
that commercial interest.“ 

Lord Palmerston sometimes treated 
serious subjects with levity, and, again 
to quote Mr. McCarthy, “his blunt, 
brusque ways of speaking and writing 
sometimes gave downright offense,” but 
frivolity was a fault of which not even 
his worst enemy would ever have thought 
of accusing him. F. B. W. 


An old church-goer remarked the 
other day, says the toston ‘“ Traveler,” 
There are some people who go to 
church and clasp their hands so tight in 
prayer that they can’t get them apart 
when the contribution plate comes 
around.” 
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DEATH OF DR. HOWARD 
CROSBY. 


The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, one of 
New York’s ablest and best-known divines 
and scholars, died, after an illness of less 
than two weeks, on Sunday last. On our 
editorial pages we offer some estimate of 
the character and record of the most char- 
acteristic deeds of this eminent preacher 
and writer. Dr. Crosby was born in this 
city about sixty-five years ago, and, with 
the’exception of a few years passed by him 
at Kutgers College as a professor, had 
made New York the scene of all his 
labors. His education was obtained at 
the University of the City of New York, 
which his father assisted to found. He 
was made Professor of Greek in the 
University in 1851, and in 1870 was 
chosen Chancellor of tbat institution, 
which office he held until 1881. Dr. 
Crosby’s first ministerial charge was over 
the Presbyterian Church in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to which he accepted a ball 
in 1861 ; two years later he took charge 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian | 
Church of this city, and continued there 
until the time of his death, when he was, 
we believe, the oldest settled pastor in the 
Presbytery of this city De. Crosby was 
chosen Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly in 1873, was a member of the Ameri- 
can Committee to revise the New Testa- 
ment, and had held many offices of church 
dignity and authority. 

ye many years Dr. Crosby had been 
closely identified with many of the most 
important and effective of our pbilan- 
thropic and reform associations. He was 
the organizer, in 1877, of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, for the putting 
down of illicit traffic in strong drink, the 
suppression of concert halls and low- 
grade theaters, the purification of crimi- 
nal courts, and the betterment of legisla- 
tion affecting city iuterests. Together 
with his son, Mr. Ernest Crosby, he 
framed much of the best attempts at 
High License laws which have been pre- 
sented to the New York Legislature and 
there defeated. 

In classic and religious literature Dr. 
Crosby made a lasting mark. The list 
of his published works includes, among 
others: the Cidipus Tyrannus of Soph- 
oeles, edited with notes; Commentary 
on the New Testament,” Social Hints to 
Young Christians,” Life of Jesus,” 
„Thoughts on the Decalogue,” Notes 
on Joshua,” Commentary on Nehe- 
miah,” the Bible Manual,” and The 
Land of the Moslems.” Of magazine 
and review articles he wrote an immense 
quantity. 


OUR ENGLISH. 


„May I bore you,” said the critic, 
with a few protests against slip-shod 
English? You will, | am sure, confer a 
great favor upon many readers if you ask 
all writers to guard against the ‘and 
which’ habit. Realiy, it’s a very common 
sin, one, to use an expression as vile as it 
frequent, ‘ quite popular with the people.’ 
Scott was terribly addicted to the vice. 
Disraeli sinned in the same way, and con- 
temporaneous literature teems with ex- 
amples of the fault. 1 will give you one or 
two instances where one’s ear is almost 
split by the solecism : The speaker told 
his listeners that he acknowledged that 
his party was misled, and for which he 
was sincerely sorry.’ Here is one of 
Scott's: ‘He begged him at the same 
time carefully to preserve for him 
particularly the arms, . . and to which 
the friendship of the donors gave addi- 
tional value.’ Hill quotes that sentence 
and this: ‘H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
acknowledges . . . and for which she is 
profoundly recognizant.’ ‘This is Queen’s 
English with a vengeance. Well, your 
‘which’ referring to a preceding clause 
is as bad. Witness: ‘ the rebels then 
advanced and fired suddenly, which the 
government forces returned.’ Take an- 
other: ‘He became financially involved, 
which he did in this way.’ Tnat which’ 
causes a great deal of agony in this 
world.” 


A man at Athens, Ga., owns, it is said, 
an antiquity in the form of a water 
bucket hewn out of the solid rock. It 
represents the patient work of some ab- 


origine. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 14. 


Fugitive Poems. 


MARCH DAYS. 


By RICHARD E. Burton. 
I. 


The world to-day is a nun in gray, 
And the wind is her wailing prayer 
To G d May, 


ud, to give her a soul like 
Fiower-sweet, white and fair. 


II. 


Still as a lake at even is the air; 
The heavens are gloomed ; I mark not any- 
where : 
A hopeful sigh hung out by plain or hill ; 
Only the etched brown trees and barren 
fields are there. 


How — a madman’s dream the thought of 
une ! 
Shall this warped pipe e’er swell with some 


soft tune f 
That calls for liquid stops and languorous 
skill, 
The piper lying prone beneath a summer 
moon ? 


III. 


The mystery 
And magic of the spring! _ 
It seizes on this bleak and sullen thing 
Called March, and see! 
Bland skies, faiut odors as of slumbering 
flowers, 
Faint bird-songs in the bowers, 
A soft south wind, and, crad'ed in the wood, 
As sweet as womanhood, 
As shy as any maiden lured by love, 
The dimly flushed arbutus bloom above 
‘Lhe harsh earth soon will peer, 
And April airs be here! 
—[Harper's Magazine. 


SLUMBER SONG. 
By FIELD. 


The mill goes toiling slowly around, 
With steady and solemn creak, 

And my /itule one hears in the kindly sound 
‘The voice of the old mill speak ; 

While round and round those big white wings 
Grimly aud ghost-like creep, 

My little one hears that the old mill sings: 
**Sleep, little tulip, sleep !’’ 


The sails are reefed and the nets are drawn, 
And, over his pot of veer, 

The fisher, agaiust the morrow’s dawn, 
Lustily maketh cheer ; 

He mocks at the winds that caper along 
From the far-off clamorous deep, 

But we—we love their lullaby song 
Of Sleep, little tulip, sleep!“ 


Shaggy old Fritz, in slumber sound, 
Groans of the stony mart — 

To-morrow how proudly he’ll trot you around, 
Hitched to our new milk cart! 

And you shall help me blanket the kine 
Aud fold the gentle sheep, 

And set the herring asoak in brine— 

But now, little tulip, sieep ! 


A Dream-One comes to button the eyes 
That wearily droop and blink, 
While the old mill buffets the frowning skies 
And scolds at the stars that wink ; 
Over your tace the misty wings 
Of that beautiful Dream-Une sweep, 
And, rocking your cradle she softly sings: 
**Sleep, little tulip, sleep!“ 
—\|Chicago News. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 
By Joun O'REILLY. 


What is the real good?“ 

I ask iu musing mood. 
Order,“ said the court; 

** Knowledge,”’ said the school; 
ruth,“ said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love,“ said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said he page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home,“ said the sage; 
„Fame, said the scidier; 
Equity,“ said the seer. 
Spake my heart fuil sadly; 
Ie answer is not here. 
Then within my bosom 

Sottly this I heard: 

Each heart holds the secret ; 
‘Kindness’ is the word.“ 


ORPHEUS’ HYMN TO SLEEP. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


Sleep! King of gods and men! 
Come to my call again, 
Swift over field and fen, 
Mountain aud deep ; 
Come, bid the waves be still ; 
Sleep, streams on height and hill ; 
Beasts, birds, and snakes, thy will 
Conquereth, Sleep ! 
Come on thy golden wings, 
Come ere the swallow sings, 
Lulling all living thiugs, 
Fly they or creep ! 
Come with thy leaden wand, 
Come with thy kindly hand, 
Soothing on sea or land 
Mortals that weep. 
Come from the cloudy west, 


Soft over brain and breast, 


Bidding the on rest, 
Come to 
— St. Nicholas. 


DE MINIMIS. 


So small are her feet, the glassy shoe 
Of Cinderella would hold the two. 


So light are her hands, they could untie 
The spider’s tremulous tapestry. 


And her heart is both so light and small 
That it is hardly a heart at all. 
—([St. James’s Gazette. 


THE WHITETHROAT. 
By Epmunp Goss. 


I heard the whitethroat sing 

Last eve at twilight when the wind was dead. 

1 sleek bosom and her fair, smooth 

ea 

Vibrated, ruffling, and her olive wing 

Trembled. So soft her song was that it 
seemed 

As though, in wandering through the copse 
at noon 


She must have found the holy bough where 


reame 
The day-struck nightingale, | 
And, listening, must have overheard too soon 
The dim rehearsal of that golden tale 
That greets the laggard moon. 
But through the initiative strain, 
Between each gentle cadence, and again 
When those clear notes she tried tor which 

her throat 

Was not so capable as fain, 
I joyed to hear her own peculiar note 
‘Lhrough all the music float. 


a 


We are somewhat surprised to find 
in our orthodox contemporary the Re- 
ligious Herald” of Hartford the follow- 
ing bit of information under the general 
heading Ministers and Churches: 
„Miss Lillian Russell, the opera singer, 
has appeared in tights to the delight of 
hundreds of audiences in the Queen's 
Mate.’ She lately tried a suit, and was 
defeated. Her bond was $2,000. She 
had appeared already at 150 nights.” As 
this is followed and preceded by items 
about Mr. Dwight L. Moody and other 
reverend gentlemen, we imagine that 
the editorial scissors must have slipped. 

—The dollar sign (8) is not, as some 
suppose, a corruption of the monogram 
„U. S.,“ but is a relic of the times when 
the transfer from the old Spanish to the 
more modern monetary system was made 


and accounts were, for a while, kept 


equally in dollars and reals. One dollar 
equaled eight reals, and amounts were 
written: One dollar || eight reals. Later 
onthe 8 was placed between the parallels 
| 8 , and afterward the perpendicular 
lines crossed the 8. Then, with a little 
changing, the present sign (8) was 


evolved. 


It stands alone, 
Pearline—the only perfect 
washing medium, It cleans 
your house or your hands—it 
washes your finest clothes or 
your carpet. It does it easily 
and thoroughly. Nothing can 
be harmed by it; labor is les- 
sened by it; it saves time, 
money, and wear. Millions use 


it almost every soap maker is 


trying to imitate it. Pearline 
is better than soap—soap is 
better than nothing—there's 


nothing better than Pearline. 
Never peddled. 211 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


¶Helpeng himself the third time.) Why can’t we 
always have cakes like these?” 

“Wecan now. I use Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
and it makes everything just as nice.” i : 


CARDINAL 


CIBBONS, 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER or THE 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


BEGINS A DISCUSSION ON 


WEALTH AND ITS OBLICATIONS, 


WHICH WILL BE CONTINUED 


BY BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER, 


OF NEW YORK, MAY NUMBER. 

The APRIL number also cont:ins: A brilliant article by the Hon. J. M. Rusk, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, on the Farmer in Politics, which he justly entitles “‘The Duty of 
the Hour ;” Married Women in Fiction; The West and the Railroads ; Men of the Salisbury 
Parliament; Humors of the Cookery-Book ; Civilization and Suicide; The Best Sign of Our 


Times, and other important articles. 


Sold by all Newsdealers, price 50 cents. Subscription price, $5.00 per year. 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST., M. VW. THE BEST MADE. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A GRAND INVESTMENT 

for the Family, the School, or the Library. 

Revision has been in progress for over 10 Years. 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. et the Best. 
Sold byall Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM A Co., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

Caution! — There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an edition long 
since superannuated. These books are given 
various names, —“ Webster’s Unabridged,” “The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “ Webster's Big 
Dictionary,“ Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictiona- 
ry,“ etc., ete. 

any announcements concerning them are 

very misleading, as the body of each, from A to 
Z, is 44 years old, and printed from cheap plates 
made by photographing the old pages. 


WILL eer NEW ILLUSTRATED 


PAM PHLET-BOOK. ENTITLED 


A 


BY CAROLINE M.Dopson, M. D. PRES. NAT’L WOMANS 


HEALTH ASS N OF AmeRicA,Oscar B. Moss, M. D. 
Mas. AMNME JENNESS=MILLER.AND OTHER EMINENT WRITERS 
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OU INTEND T 


SOMETIME, and wantto build [ 
something cOnvenient yet 


HANDSOME AND ARTISTIC. 


WRITE TO Us;-will send a beautiful prospec 
tus or sample pages of our NEW [1891] BOOK, 


“COTTAGE SOUVENIR” NO. 2 


of handsome BUILDING DESIGNS 


in Artistic Cottages and ag 
F. BARBER & Co., Arch’ts, Knexville, Tenn 
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Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 
Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Rerarm BrancuHes : 


t., Chicago. 

0 
57 Ruclid Av., Cleveland 
66 W. 4th St., Cincinnati 


Send for Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 


GEORGE FROST «CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


Every Good 
of 
The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.,Cleveland.0bia 
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Absolute ease in money, to such a de- 
gree that at times it has loaned as low as 
one per cent. during the past week, as- 
sures the market from any possible incon- 
venience over the April 1st settlements ; 
indeed, there can be no doubt of ease 
through and past the May settlements, 
and thenceforth for the summer months. 
A relaxation in the rates for sterling ex- 
change in the latter part of the week, re- 
sulting from a better supply of bankers’ 
bills, precluded the further shipment 
abroad of gold on Saturday. The new 
rule still in force refusing to shippers 
gold bars, and making them take the dif- 


ferent grades of coin in the Treasury in 


proportion to its respective holdings, has 
checked illegitimate outgoes of the pre- 
cious metal, and forces shippers to relin- 
quish the reprehensible practice of draw- 
ing out our gold and sending it over the 
other side as a cheap way of eng. 
adversely the stock market. This h 

become somewhat of a German-Jew 
practice, and the action of the Secretary, 


as described in last week’s column, has 


made such questionable methods too 
costly. We hope that from this time on, 
now that these illegitimate shipments 
have become so well understood, the pro- 
moters of them will feel the shame at- 
tending such courses, and will wholly 


- abandon them as a scheme for bear op- 


erators to profit by. 

In Loudon money is a little more active, 
and the bank reserve of the Bank of Eog- 
land is lower than a week ago, but the 
discount rate remains at three per cent., 
with the probability that the corner has 
been turned in Argentine affairs and se- 
curities. The foreign commerce reports 
for February are at hand, and are espe- 
cially satisfactory, exhibiting a very fa- 
vorable report for the export side of mer- 
chandise as compared withimports. The 


‘figures are as follows : 


Exports for February, value. . . .$74,592,870 
Imports 30 


Balance in favor of exports .....: .$8,666,093 
The balance in February, 1890, which was 
a large month for exports, exhibited in 
favor of exports a balance of of $7,218,- 
345 


For the eight months of the year 
beginning with July 1, the export bal- 
ance is 881.84 1.433; this is below 1890, 
but over $50 000,000 of 1889. The ex- 
cess of bullion shipments for the eight 
months named is only $5,754,494, and 
this includes the silver movement 
abroad. 

In face of this excess of merchandise 
exports, we are shipping some gold, or 
have been, through March, not large in 
amount, but yet why we can ship any is 
a problem unless we take to account a 
further Jiquidation of American securi- 
ties going on here from the foreign 
markets, and now there are pretty good 
assurances that such a movement is 
about, if not quite, at an end. It is of 
importance to all fiaancially interested 
to keep informed of the growth of our 
currency system from period to period 
since the resumption of specie payments, 
and for this reason we present official 
figures below: 

Following is a statement, prepared by the 
Treasury Department, of the stock of money 
or issued, in the 
Treasury and in circulation, March 1, 1891, 
compared with March 1, 1890: 
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tender notes. 8346. 681.016; National 


bullion in the country was estimated at 
$278,310,126; silver coin, $106.573,803; leg 


notes, $323,791,674; total, $1,055,356.619. 

In the year ended February 28, the stock 
of money in the country increased 8102, 341. 
985. The increases were 16% millions —_ 
coin, 38% millions silver dollars, nearly 1 
million in subsidiary silver. 13% millions gold 
certificates, nearly 19 millions silver certifi- 
cates, and over 33% millions in silver bullion 
Treasury notes. National bank notes de- 
creased over 18% millions. 

For the month of February there was an 
increase of over 294 millions in gold coin, 
over 3 millions in standard dollars, and over 
4% millions in silver bullion Treasury notes. 

ere was a decrease of nearly 3% millions 
in gold certificates and nearly 2 millions in 
National bank notes. The increase in money 
coined or issued for the month was $4,911,050. 
Of the above stock of monev, the follow- 
ing sums were held in the United States 
Treasury on the dates named : 
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The markets for stocks and for securi- 
ties have been broken into this week by 
the occurrence of Good Friday, which 
day, since the death of Lincoln, has been 
observed by the stock exchanges of the 
country as a holiday. Yet prices have 
been more than maintained for nearly 
the whole list and have exhibited unex- 
strevgth through the entire week. 

he bond market has displayed a new 
feature in the speculative classes of de- 
bentures, which in several descriptions 
have marked quite an advance. The 
new Oregon Improvement five per cent. 
consol has made a three percent. advance, 
and the Atchison income bonds have 
also exhibited new life at an advanced 
figure. These movements presage a 
bond speculation in the second and third 
class bonds, which usually precedes a 
movement in stocks. 

The reports of earnings for the week 
are very satisfactory for most of the 
leading companies reported. The bank 
statement is as follows : 


Loans, inore ase . . . $2,380 700 

Specie, iner ease 
tenders, decrease. 306,800 
Deposits, increase........ . 1,214,100 
„ decrease......... 613,325 


This leaves the surplus reserve at $8,- 
442,050. WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


OORRESPONDENOE SOLICITED. 


Monthie pay roll to rers, $760, 
five great Raſlwa stems. We solici d- 
of ite ities in 

Agents, Pueblo, 


b MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed, - - $2,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash), - - - 1. 000, 000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits, 396,716.85 
Assets, 11.168, 685.04 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Company, as published June 
30th, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate : 


Roving examined the books of the Equi- 
table 11 Company, we hereby cer- 
tify that the fore 


ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th Juue. 1890. 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co; 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

41-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
ning three months to two years. 

A rat-class investment securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 206 Broad . | Lond England. 
Phila. . 4th & Chestnut N. Berlin. Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, 


JNO. G. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 

perationsthroughcut the West for many years. every 
investment, wi.hout xc p ion. proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


KANSAS 


To Investors.— We have a $200,- 


000 Mexican loan application—secur- 


ity, One Million Dollars: in choice ranch 


properties. Borrower a banker of high 
standing, with 8500,000 capital. 


H. TL. JOHNSON & CO. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Dulath, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. N. Braap, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Oompany, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 


The CENTRAL TRUST C0, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First Mo 
Ci 


arms. can e immediate transfer of these 
securities, and will collect and remit interest free of 
charge to investors. We deal only in se- 
curities that we have given careful per- 
sonal examunation and believe to be 
124 safe. We 0 shall have, from 
time to time, fi lass Municipal. 


ret- 
School District, and other Bonds. Ws invite corre- 
2 2 furnish the best of references, 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; O. RE. Dickin- 


gon. Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson, Sec’y; E. H. Smith, 


Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Banking (Company, 


HIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, $600,000. 
Trask 
— 2 of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Btreet. 


ERICA 
1M TRUST CAN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 

ve examined nd approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale, 

rite for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
77. MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls. South Dakota, within one- 
half to three-quarters of a mile of the Court-house 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
let. The money obtained from the sale of these lots 
will be 1 ed by the company in the equipment 
of a large linen mill already «rected near the lots of- 
fered for sale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY Co., 


103 State Street, « Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 


OWA 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Furnish an Investment 


Safe as a Government Bond 


and pay a much higher rate of interest. Security un- 
questionable. No crop failures in lowa. Principal and 
prompt payment of interest guaranteed. 35 years ex- 
perience without loss. C»reful personal attention to 
all business connected with loans until paid. rres- 
pondence solicited. Communications promptly an- 
swered Eastern references furnished. e are not do- 
ing a large but an ABSOLUTELY SAFE business. 


LEAVITT & JOHNSON, tankers, Waterloo, Iowa. 


~OLDEST LOAN AGENCY IN IOWA. 


Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done. 
They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas Criry INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 

Harttord, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Secezrary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 


ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rererencs: Denver National Bank. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


Net on improved inside proparty from one 
5 to five years Iuformatioa and references 
0 freely given by 


Loans en D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


WII loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALrnID H. NELSON, Chamber of Com 
meroa. Orden. Utah. 


LOAN 


ON ist MORTGAGE 


at highest rates consistent with 
perfectsecurity, The only in- 
vestment that does not de- 
3 Send for circulars 
P. LEWIS COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn, 
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THE CHRISIIAN 


UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 14. 


‘Ratlways and ‘Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to 
a reader desiring to visit any of the localities 


described: 

Alaska: All about Excursions to the Land 
of the Midnight Sun via Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co. 64 pages. 

Around the World. Globe Circling Excur- 
sion via the Canadian Pacific 20 
pages. with map of the world. 

Baltimore and the South; Notes of the 
Route. Baltimore & Philadelphia Steam- 
boat Co. 16 pages, illustrated. 

Europe, Summer Excursions to. Under the 


management of Edwin Jones. 10 pages. 
Europe, Educatio:al Excursions to. E. 
ourjée. 48 pages. 


Linville, N. C. 24 pages, illustrated. 

New Highway to the Orient: Across the 
Mountains, etc., of Canada. 48 pages, 
illustrated. 

Tours, Three European: Italy and Central 
Europe ; Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; 
France, Spain, and Algeria. Edwin C. 


imball. 

Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.: Where it 
Lies and How it is Reached. The Pros- 
pect House and Surroundings. 12 pages. 

White Mountains, N. H. The Glen; A De- 
scription of this Famous Kesort. 72 
pages, illustrated. 


A PARAGON OF RAILWAY TRAINS. 

The maintenance by the New York Central 
& Hudson River Kailroad of fast limited 
train service to Cincinnati and St. Louis has 
resulted in vastly improving communication 
with the Southwest, and has greatly stimu- 
lated business interchange between the two 
sections. The accommodations afforded the 
public by the Southwestern Limited have 
never been surpassed by any train in regular 
service. It is a paragon of beauty, speed, 
and luxury. 


NEEDFUL INFORMATION. 

A little girl who was showing a middle- 
aged woman about the seminary where the 
latter had once been a student led her finally 
to a recitation-room with which she had of 
old been very familiar. And what is this 
room used for now?“ asked the lady. The 
classes in literature and lJangua recite 
here.“ was the reply. And that, said the 
child, pointing to the board, where some short 
sentences were written, that's French!“ 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, who visited 
America not many years ago, is a man ot 
great ability and wide learning. During his 
tour through the West, he stopped at one cap- 
ital where he was given a dinner at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

The feast was an abundant one, and all the 
great men from miles around were invited to 
it, to honor the Lord Chief Justice. His 
honor had the Governor on one side of him at 


the table, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State on the other side. As the party sat 
down, the menu cards had already been laid 
beside their plates. These cards were very 
fine. They cost twenty-five dollars apiece, 


and they bore at their heads the State coat- H. © 


of-arms, upon which was engraved a motto 
in Latin. 

As Lord Coleridge sat down, he took up 
this card, and, looking at the motto, said to 
the man on his left, Very good indeed, and 
very appropriate. 

**What'’s good?“ asked the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

refer to these words,“ said Lord Cole- 
ridge, as he pointed to the motto. 

Les, replied the Lieutenant-Governor, 
with a knowing look. Them wo is 


Latin.”’ 


SIGNS OF SPRING, 

If you read these learned maxims and take 
note of each small thing, you may come to 
be a “6 and foretell the gladsome 
ene ben trees begin to blossom and 
the violets to bloom; when the bullfrogs in 
the meadow warble boom-ah-boom-ah-boon. ; 
when ducks are flying northward and bright 
butterflies are out, and robius go housekeep- 
ing in the broken waterspout; when grass- 
hoppers are hopping, and black bats come 
out at night, and venture in your bedroom 
attracted by the light; when birds fly down 
the chimnev, and hens walk in the door, and 
beetles hold conventions in the center of the 
floor; when the mud is o’er your shoe tops 
as you cross the new-plowed land—you may 
count on it as certain that sweet spring is 
near at hand.—[Harper’s Young People. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 

Scene—A law office down town.—Visitor— 
Is Mr. Brief in?“ Office Boy—* No, sir.“ 
Visitor—** When will he be in?“ Office Boy 
—“ In twenty minutes, sir.“ Visitor How 
do you know?“ Office Boy— He told me 
so.“ Visitor—‘* How long bas he been gone? 
Office Boy—** About an hour, sir.“ [ Brook- 
lyn Life. 


NO GIFTS THERE. 

Penelope—** There, uncle, that makes two 
hundred and seventeen presents. Aren't 
they lovely!“ Her Uncle— My dear, 1 
think I now understand why we are told that 
in heaven is to be no giving in mar- 
riage. Puck. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. | 


Time-Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained free of cost, on request, from the Recrea- 


tion Department of The Christian Union. 


easier the planning of your Summer Outing by sending 
you this information. Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New York. | 


St. Denis Hotel 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, - 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been enlarged by a new 
and handsome addition which more than doubles its former capacity. 
All the latest improvements have been placed in the new build- 
ing, with a large and very attractive new Dining-room connecting 


with the old well-known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Beechwood Inn, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mre. H B. MARKLAND & CO. have leased the 


50 trains daily each way. 
will be thoroaghly ant henge while the service will 


epper. M D., Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania; 8 H-ury 
Norris, Richard Dale, D. Murray Chest u. MD: 
C. Woo1, M. D.; D. Hayes Agnew, M. D., and 
Buchanan. 


USE OPENS MAY 16. and rooms may now be 


engaged, and p seen on apolicatlon. Mondays. 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. from 2 to 5 p. m., at 
** Hotel Scratford,’’ Philadelphia. 


Oakland Heights Sanitorium 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


Recently opened, furnished with all modern ap- 
pliances conducive to the heaith and comfort of 

eats: provided with all forms of water treatment: 

urkish, Russian, Roman, Salt, and Electric Baths ; 
Massage and Swedish Movement Gymnasiums. to.. 
which, com»ined with unsurpassed e ima ic advan- 
tages, places the OAKLAND HEIGHTS SANITORIUM as a 
Health Iostitution without a rival on the American 
Continent. For further particulars, address Miss 
EMILIE VAUGHN, Asheville, North Carolina. 


OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a deligh'! ful moun- 
tain region, 50 miles from New York, on line of the 
Erie R R. Fast express trains morning aud evening; 
station near; splendid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountaiu paths leading by running brooksand water- 
‘alls. Oas of the healthiest spots in Orange County. 
Gentlemen can keep their own carriages aad horses 
in spacivus stables on th 9 at reasonabie rates. 
House newly furnished. Care will be taken to give 
guests an enjovabie summer outing. Address 
MRS. CHARLES 


Mountainviile, N. Y. 


F you would like one of the elegant brocbures 

descriptive of Coronado Beach and The Hotel 
del Coronado, Coronado h. California, soon to 
be issued, ar to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. The Hotel del Coronado is the 
largest seaside resort hotel in the world, covering 
seven and one-half acres. o Beach has no 
equal in the world as a summer 


Of ladies leave New York 
A Small and Select Party Of ladi by atosmer “Clty 
of ra’? 


Pa ot 93 days. Address Miss H. 
BARBOUR, 81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. T. 


AKE WINNIPERAUKE, BLAKE’S HOTEL, 
Long Isia. d. N. ake ano me untair ecenery; 
excellent ting bathing. and fishing ; cool breezes; 
farm connected. 
A. M. BLAK = 149 East 3ith St., New York. 


THIEST PLACE IN AMERICA. An “4 &e 


0 bringe, N. C. wailed upon applica- 
tion to Christian Galen ox 4. . _ bronson, Mgr. 
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C We offer ie facilities for seeing 
EUROPE, PALESTINE, or making 
TOUR OF THE WORLD. 
e Vacation parties throughout season. 
Steamship and Raiiroad Tickets by any 
O Our Tourists have free use of all our ar- 
rangements, reading- rooms, etc., abroad. 
K | Illustrated pamphlet (128 pages) on 
S XCURSIONIST, 10 cents monthly. 
E U R () p E EXCURSION. 
THIRTEEN CHOUSAND MILES. PAR. 
TIES SELECT, all Travel and Hotels FIRST. 
CLA&8. CUNARD LINE. Reserved Cars for 
CONTINENTAL TOURS. Circular free to any ad- 


line for independent travellers. 
261 & 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
TOURJEE’S 
dress. E. TOURJ EE, Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


LONDON & NORTHWESTFRN RAILWAY. 
CAaLEDUNIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTKUN RAILWAY. 
Queenstown, Liverpool, aud G asgow to London. 
Shortest and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, 
Sieepivg, and Dining Care. Tickets an ours 
Ireland. Scotland. Wales. Eogland, and to Paris. 
Baggage Checked th: ough New York to 


London. 
ante vo information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agt., 852 B’way, N. 1 


1 AND THE HOLY LAND Round the 

world. Programme 2” select excursions now 
ready. Best ticketi- g facilities. Ocean tickets by all 
lines., Best berths secured at lowest rates Gaze’s Ga- 
zette lo ots. H. Gaze & Son, 940 B’ way, N. V. (Kst. 1844) 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institu 
of 


Located on a bluff, overlooking — miles 
of Seneca Lake, surrounded Pin res 
and near the svatkine Glen. 

most a v therapeutic 
4 ps, including Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
Pisctric. lectro-thermal, Moliere Saline and Iron 


valuable mineral includ- 
8 
ne Galine, — Jjodine, and Sulphur waters. 
sunshine and leas h than any other section of 
New T 
and drives. "Beautiful views charming walks 
ern provements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
© unsurpassed. 


For terms and other 

WM ad 

2 a dress 
Watkins. F. v. 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wily 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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- | Rock Island 
ROUTE 


Chica, Rock Island & Paci By. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


ver. The 
ROCK ISLAND, D RT, DES MOINES, 
9 BLUFFS, WA TOWN, STIOUX 


EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWOR ° 

Cc DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and LO. Fast Express y from 
KANSAS CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, and KING O. 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
FREE 


Let us make e 
COUN 


tou, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San 

itary and Scenic Resorts of Colorado—offering 

choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 

— 
an 


— 
Via The Albert Lea Route. 
ast 


City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. 


Line to the Summer Resorts and Hun 
Minnesota. 


Grounds of Iowa and 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
OHICAGO, ILE. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
scriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston; 303 Broadway, New Tork; 1 433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C.; or to Ganeral 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 


STONINGTON 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence 
$2.25; Worcester, $2.25; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all rn points. 

amers leave new Pier 36, N. R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 5:00 P. M. daily, 
except Sunday. 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton M. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 61.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na- 
ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. | 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 La Fayette Place, New. York. 
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OIL. BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
| CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
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APRIL 2, 1891. 


Week's Motto. 


‘There is no wisdom that 


can take the place of human- 
ity.” 


—d 


—THOREAU. 


Between Us. 


EN who have succeeded, and 
their own estimate of why 
they have succeeded, will 
be the subject of a series 
of short sketches to be pub- 
lished on this page of The 
Christian Union, beginning 

next week, and continuing indefinitely. 

Among the successful men who will be 

thus briefly sketched in the earlier num- 

bers of the series, and whose ideas 
of how success may be gained will be laid 
before our readers, may be named the 


Hon. Thomas L. James, ex-Postmaster- 


General of the United States; Colonel 
Albert A. Pope, the pioneer cycle manu- 
facturer of the country ; the Hon. H. O. 


Houghton, of the publishing house of 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; and the Hon. 
John M. Francis, editor of the Troy 


„ Times and ex-United States Minister 


to Greece. A “thumb-nail portrait” 
will be given with each sketch, and the 
series as a whole promises to be one that 
will be especially interesting and helpful 
to young men who are looking forward 


to a business career. 


* 
* 


What Next? This will be the ques- 
tion discussed and in some measure an- 
swered in the next special number of The 
Christian Union, to be published April 
23. Among those who will contribute 
papers to this discussion will be Mr. 
William Clarke, of the London National 
Liberal Club; Professor Richard T. Ely, 
of the Johns Hopkins University; Mr. 
George A. Chace, of the Bourne Mills of 
Fall River; Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of the 
“Commercial Advertiser ;” and several 
other writers of recognized ability and 
prominence in the field of sociology and 
industrial science. The Christian Union 
looks forward and not back, and this 
“What Next Number” will be distinctly 
constructive and hopeful in its character, 
rather than critical and pessimistic. 


_The recent passage of an international 
copyright bill has naturally aroused a 


great deal of conjecture as to what its 


effect will be on native American litera- 
ture. No one is better able to express 
an opinion on this topic than Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and it is 
with special pleasure that The Christian 
Union announces for next week an ar- 
ticle from his pen under the title “A 
New Literary Impulse.” Colonel Hig- 
ginson is an optimist as to the amount of 
existing talent among American writers, 
and he also shows that, even if we look 
at the more sensational and least worthy 
grades of fiction, American writers have 
in quantity, at least, held their own with 
the English authors, whose productions 
seem sometimes to almost exclusively 
cover our cheap bookstalls. Some odd 
and little-known facts are included in the 
article, which, one need hardly say, is, 
like all of Mr. Higginson’s literary 
sketches, agreeable as well as instruct- 
ive reading. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
PRIL: 


a Lambs are bleating, steers are lowing, 
N Brisk and rhythmic clacks the mill. 
Kapellmeister April, glowing 

And superb with glee and skill, 
Comes, his orchestra to drill 

In a music that will ring 

Till the gray world yearn and thrill: 
Tis the Symphony of Spring 


Showers are singing, clouds are flowing, 


Ocean thunders, croons the rill. 

Hark! the West his clarion’s blowing ! 
Hark! the thrush is fluting shrill, 
And the blackbird tries his trill, 

And the skylurk soars to sing 

Even the sparrow tunes his quill. 

Tis the Symphony of Spring! 


— HENLEY. 


The following letter, accompanying a 
remittance, was one of the pleasantest 
features of the morning mail recently. 
While many of our readers are, of 
course, familiar with the chirography of 
the poet of Amesbury, all will be grati- 
fied to see the facsimile presented 
below: 


A prominent subscriber in England 
sends, with a renewal of subscription, this 
cordial expression of his regard: The 
Christian Union is the best compend- 
ium of the acts of the apostles of mod- 
ern progress published in the English 
language.” 

* 

A letter like the following cannot fail 
to be an inspiration to those who are re- 
sponsible for making the paper which 
evokes it: ‘ Inclosed please find $7.50 
for the subscription to the Union of Rev. 
»——, Ontario. I am sorry to have 
allowed nearly two years to pass without 
‘paying up.’ I appreciate the Union, 
and would take my bread without butter 
rather than dispense with it. But with 
a salary of something less than $400, to 
live, buy books, and keep down interest 
on debt for college course, I find it diffi- 
cult to pay up sharp ontime. The Union 
is my substitute for library and extended 
college training. May it live forever !” 


About People. 


The legal adviser of the Mikado of 
Japan is ram A W. Denison, who for- 
merly lived in New Hampshire, but has 
been a resident of Japan for twenty-three 
years. 


Friends of the late Secretary Windom 
have raised $50,000, which will be in- 
vested for the benefit of Mrs. Windom. 


Célestin Kaltenbach, who has just died 
at Dubuque, Iowa, at the age of seventy- 
eight years, apparently had good gro 


are girls, learn a trade. 


for considering himself the oldest post- 
master in the United States. He was 
appointed by President Pierce, and has 
held the office continuously ever since. 


The Legislatare of Washington pro- 
poses to change the name of Mount Rai- 
nier, one of the tallest peaks in the State, 
to Mount Sherman, in honor of the dead 
General. 


Senator Peffer, of Kansas, has had 
each of his eight children, three of whom 
Type-settin 
seems to have been most popular wit 
them, although one daughter has fitted 
herself to become an amanuensis, and 
one son is a locomotive engineer. 3 


Robert Grant, the Boston lawyer and 
writer, is thirty-nine years old, and has 
a delightful home on Commonwealth 
Avenue. His law business confines him 
so closely that he has little time for liter- 
ary work, although he tries to devote an 
hour of each day to writing. 


Charles E. Roche, the cable editor of 
the “ World,” is by nature and acquire- 
ment one of the few men who possess the 
qualifications of his position. With a 
nose for news he combines experience, 
having worked on leading papers in this 
country and Canada, and a long memory 
for persons and events which enables him 
to intelligently elaborate a skeleton 
dispatch that has been received by cable. 
Mr. Roche has a good reference library 
of his own, and has ‘filled a number of 
scrap-books with carefully arranged clip- 
pings from leading European papers, his 
accomplishments including a knowledge 
of several lan His grandfather 
was Ignaz Moscheles, the composer, and 
friend and teacher of Mendelssohn, and 
his father, Antonin Roche, is well known 
in England as a professor of French lit- 
erature. 


Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster, President 
of the Women’s Press Association of the 
Pacific Coast, is a grandniece of Barbara 
Frietchie. 

This good story about the venerable 
and beloved Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of 
Harvard University, who has just passed 
his eightieth birthday, is told by the Bos- 
ton Herald :” “One summer day, hav- 
ing come into Boston from Cambridge, 
and having alighted from the car at Bow- 
doin Square, he turned a sharp corner 
and collided with an elderly gentleman 
who was standing with his hat off, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead, and 
who held his hat in such a way as to give 
the appearance of begging. Dr. Peabody, 
seeing the hat, dropped a quarter into it 
with his customary kind remark. Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was hold- 
ing the hat, put the money in his pocket, 
solemnly thanked his old friend, the 
giver, and passed on. 

Mr. Gladstone does not smoke, and 
dislikes tobacco in every form. He has 
also a profound contempt for smart at- 
tire, and a deep-rooted dislike for new 
clothes. 


Husband—“ But making money 
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She—“ Tell me, what difference is 
there between a ready-made tie and one 
you tie yourself?” He—“ About an 
hour.” [Life. 

“ His editorial habits cost him a pretty 
penny the other day.” “How?” “ His 
wife had a diamond ring worth a thou- 
sand dollars sent to him on approbation. 
He didn’t like it, and threw it into the 
waste-basket.”—[Harper’s Bazar. 


Top the poet (as his wife enters)— 
„Bless me! why do you interrupt me 
now? Can't you see that I’m as busy 
asa bee?” She (sweetly)— May be; 
but that’s no reason why you should 
be waspish.”—[Texas Siftings. 


Lady—“ I wish to select a pet dog.” 
Dealer—“ Live in the city, I suppose, 
mum?” “Yes, I live in a flat.” “Then 
I would advise an Italian greyhound, 
mum. Nomatter how much you feeds a 
greyhound, he allers stays narrer.”— 
[New York Weekly. 


He was Glad to Hear It.—He had 
made an injudicious speculation in Wall 
Street.— Why, Henry !” she exclaimed, 
“what ever is the matter? You don’t 
look like yourself at all!” “I don’t, 
eh ?” he grunted savagely. ‘ Well, I’m 
glad to hear it. I am very glad to hear 
it. Because, my dear, I’m a fool !”— 
[American Grocer. 


Referred to Congress.— Wife—*“ What's 
all this fuss about silver? I’m sure 
everybody wants money to be plenty.” 
abun- 
dant will make things dearer.” It will? 
Would making money scarce make 
things cheaper ?” “Certainly.” “ What 
fools you men are! Why don’t you 
make money so scarce that there won’t 
be any at all, because then we could get 
everything for nothing.“ [Street & 
Smith's Good News. 


An Inherited Trait.— Briggs —“ That's 
the most remarkable boy you ever saw. 
Twelve years old, with the organs of 
speech fully developed, and hasn't spoken 
a word since he was born. They say he 
inherits it.” Griggs—“ Why, who is his 
father?” Briggs—“ The information 
man in a railroad station.“ [ Harper's 
Bazar. 


Drawing the Line.— First Baggage- 
Smasher (wildly )—“ Here, hold on there, 
Bill. Handle that ’ere trunk carefully.” 
Second Baggage-Smasher (almost para- 
lyzed with amazement )—“‘Hev—nev—ye 
lost yer wits?” First Baggage-Smasher 
(impressively That —trunk—is—my 
—wife’s.”—[ Brooklyn Life. : 


Drawing the Line.—Landlady (trying 
to start the conversation) —“ Are you 
fond of the antique, Mr. Slim?” New 
Boarder (suspiciously )—“‘ Um-er—not at 
table. [Street & Smith’s Good News. 


The incidental expense of presentation 
at Court in England is said to be about 
$500. In this country a man who is pre- 
sented at court can frequently get off for 
$3 and costs.—[Boston Herald. 


A correspondent, who does not give 
his full name, sends us a poem headed : 
Are You Weary?” We have read it 
attentively and can truly say we are. 
[Buffalo Commercial. 


Fond Father (to Bobby, aged five)— 
„Now, Bobby, what is the hardest stone 
in the world?“ Bobby—“ Don’t know.“ 
Fond Father —“ Can't you think?” 
Bobby—“ Yeth, thir ; but I can’t think 
hard enough.”—[Jewelers’ Weekly: 


Seth Green used to hold, and there are 
plenty of others of the same opinion, that 
a man’s luck in fishing depends more 
upon a certain undefined magnetism than 
upon skill or bait. The chap who owns 
up that he hasn’t got it, and goes off 
huckleberrying instead, will live longer 
and be happier.—[ Detroit Free Press. 
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IS MY HEART RIGHT WITH 
GOD? 
(1 Kings viii., 37-40 ; Matt. v., 8.) 
Temperance Meeting—Optional. 


A MISSIUNARY from India, in tellin 
of his work in that country, sai 
that when he could get a foothold in an 
outlying village by obtaining permission 
from the authorities to address such of 
the villagers as would come together for 
the purpose, he found that the people 
were always eager to know more of the 
Gospel story. As soon as arrangements 
—3 be made he sent out from the mis- 
sion station a teacher and his wife with 
this charge: Lou are to go to this peo- 


3, 10, 11, 34; Isa. xxix., 13, 14; Jer. 


xvii., 9, 10—xxiv., 7; Eze. xx., 15, 16— 


xxxvi., 26, 27; Joel ii., 12, 13; Matt. 
xv., 7-9; Mark vii., 20-23; Luke vi., 
45—viii., 15; Eph. vi., 5-7 ; Col. ii. 22 
24; Heb. iv., 12, 13—x, 22. 

Daily Readings : (1) Ps. xv., 1-5; (2) 
1 Chron. xxix., 1719 (3) Luke xviii. * 
9-14 ; (4) Matt. xxii., 11-14; (5) Acts 
Viii., 18-24 ; (6) Matt. vii., 21-93 ; (7) 
1 Kings viii, 37-40 ; Matt. V5 8. 


FRESH JOHNSON ANECDOTES. 


At Dunvegan, Miss Macleod, of Mac- 
leod, who remembers her grandmother, 
Johnson’s hostess, and her aunts, “the 
four daughters, who knew all the arts of 
ha Hg elegance, and all the modes of 

— oy economy,” has preserved some 

itions more worthy of trust. One 
day,” she said, “ he scolded the maid 
for not getting good peats, and had gone 


ple and live with them. Tou are to teach out in the rain to the stack to fetch in 


them to read and write ; you are to teach 
them the truths of this Bible. 
that all they will know of the religion of 
Christ, all in fact that they may ever know, 
will be what you manifest to them in 
your daily lives and what you teach them 
from this Book.” Would not the solem- 
nity of living be more deeply impressed 
upon us if we could feel that we can 
neither so live to ourselves nor yet be so 
much a part of a company that there are 
not those who are getting their only knowl- 
edge of God and Christianity through our 
lives and our words? Surely, with the 
thought of such an influence as this comes 
the consciousness that our hearts must be 
right with God before we can manifest 
his truth. 

Is thy heart right, as my heart is with 
thy heart?” This question, which the 
newly anointed king of Israel puts to — 
man whose help he needs in the 
work to which he has been called, of ex- 
terminating idolatry and restoring the 
worship of Jehovah, may well come home 
to us as we contemplate thefact that we, as 
Christians, are God's fellow-workers.” 
Let us look at the question alone with 
God, earnestly and prayerfully, lest we 
be among those who shall one day ask, 
Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy * thy 
a and by thy name do many 
mighty works ?” and receive the answer, 
J never knew you. Depart!” 

We may know that our hearts are 
right with God just as Jesus knew that 
the Father loved him. They were one 
in desire and pur “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” „While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” Therefore, says 
Jesus,“ doth my Father love me, because 
I lay down ‘my life, that I might take it 
again.” Because he kept his Father’s 
commandments, his abiding-place was his 
Father’s love. God has made known his 
will concerning us through his Word. 
As the Son was sent to save the world, 
so are we sent, not only to bear the mes- 
sage of salvation, but to impart to others 
the life of Christ which is in us. He has 
given us his commandments : “ If a man 
love me, he will keep my words : and my 
Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.” 

We know that if our desire and pur- 
pose is to save the world from the power 
of sin, and to this end we give ourselves 
to be sent wherever he shall appoint, if 
our will is conformed to his will, and we 
yield obedience to his least command, if 
we seek not our own pleasure or our own 
glory, and seek not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, then we can answer this 
question in the affirmative. But what if 
in our doing we fall far short of our de- 
sire, and our wills are often rebellious 
and lead us into disobedience, and self is 
a yet unconquered foe? How, then, 
shall we answer the question? There is 
encouragement in the thought that it isa 
question between ourselves and God, who 
knows our heart far better than the 
tenderest human friend can know it, and 
who will consider well the odds = 
which we fight, and will understan 
answer to be a prayer for help, and will 
give us of his Spirit to work in us that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight. 

References: Deut. v., 29—x., 12, 13; 
Josh. xxii., 5; 1 Sam. xvi., 6, 7; 1 Kings 
viii. 2 61—xi., „ 4—XVv,, 1-3; i Chron. 
xxviii, 9; 2 Chron. xxv., 2; Ps. oxix., 2, 


1 For the week beginning April 12, 1891. 


some himself. He caught a bad cold. 


Remember Lady Macleod went up his room to see 


how he was, and found him in bed with 
his wig turned inside out and the wrong 
end foremost, serving the e of ‘a 
cap by night,’ like the stocking of Gold- 
smith’s Author.“ On her return to the 
drawing-room she said: ‘I have often 
seen 7 people, but anything as 
ugly as Dr. Johnson with his wig thus 
stuck on I have never seen.’” An elderly 
man, a retired exciseman, who lived close 
by, had a sto al tell of the learned 
minister, the Donald Macqueen, 
who accompanied J ohnson on part of his 
tour. Acrofter, seeing the two men pass, 
asked the minister who was his compan- 
ion. Macqueen replied : “The man who 
made the English language. „ Then he 
had very little to do,” rejoined the 
crofter ; meaning, according to the Gaelic 
t idiom, that he might have been better 
employed.—[ Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 
by George Birkbeck Hall. 


— Here,” says the Calcutta “ English- 
man,” “is an instance of the difficulties 
attending census operations in Bengal. 
A ‘handi’—that is, a family—is the 
present unit of the census system, but 
the word also means a cooking-pot. An 
enumerator received instructions to count 
the ‘ handis’ in his block, and he a 
ingly walked into a house and be 
count the cooking-pots of the — 2 
householder, under the idea that he was 
thus forwarding the census operations. 
This is an actual incident, vouched for 
by a census officer.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL WEST, 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy K. R. 
Co. has 7,000 miles of steel track road extend- 
ing west and north of Chi o, Peoria, and St. 

uis, and east of the ky Mountains, 
reaching with its own rails all — e large com- 
mercial centers in the West, unsur- 
facilities in service, oni excellent lo- 
calities for manufacturing enterprises. The 
undersigned invites correspondence bag. 
manufacturers n 
= a Address oss, C., Q. 
Co., lik 


HOME HEATING 


You’ve a house; perhaps build- 
ing one. The health of home is 
in the warming of it. You’ve 
breathed furnace air—better suf- 
fer with stoves—gassy, coal-eaters 
—half the rooms warm, balance 
chilly. Steam heat—baking hot, 
risky, Hot Water Heating—the 
culmination of sense and science, 
Costs something to put in? Cer- 
tainly; the good comes higher 
than the poor. Economical in the 
end—coal-savers. Even, healthy 
heat; regulative, satisfactory al- 
ways. “How Best to Heat Our 
Homes,” a book of axiomized 
words and explanatory pictures. 
Free to you if you send for it. 
Gurney Hot Water Heater Co., 
maker of the most efficient, eco- 
nomical, and durable hot water 
heaters and radiators. 

163 Franklin street 


88 John Street „ 0 0 
47 South Canal Street 


A Waste 


9. . 
22 


WASTE OF SPACE. 


UP THOSE DISUSED AIR CELLS, SO 
STORAGE ROOM FOR IT. 


CERTAINTY ABOUT IT. 


TREATMENT IS DISCONTINUED. 
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ens WHO WILL ADDRESS 


120 SuTTER Sr., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ING THAT YOU CAN'T GET IN ANY OTHER WAY. 
iS A CONCENTRATION OF NOURISHMENT--iT IS OZONE VITALIZED BY 
CHARGES OF ELECTRICITY. YOU INHALE IT. AT ONCE A WARMING, GENIAL 
VAPOR PENETRATES EVERY PORTION OF THE LUNGS, AND BEGINS TO OPEN 


COMPOUND OXYGEN WITH CONFIDENCE. 
IT CAN'T HARM YOU; 
MAKES YOU ROBUST--KEEPS YOU THAT WAY. 
OF COMPOUND OXYGEN INHALATION DO NOT DISAPPEAR WHEN THE 


of Space. 


AIR CELLS THAT ARE PERMITTED TO FALL INTO DISUSE MAKE A SERIOUS . 
YOU GET A GREAT DEAL OF NOURISHMENT BY BREATH- 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


WHEN THIS NERVE TONING, BLOOD 


QUICKENING CURRENT COMES TO THE BREATHING SURFACES THERE Is 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN RECOMMEND THEIR 


THERE IS NO LYMPHIC UN- 
iT WILL ONLY DO GOOD. ir 
THE GOOD AND THE GAIN 


A BOOK OF 200 PAGES WILL TELL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN RESTORED { 
TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH BY THE USE OF COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


THIS BOOK WILL BE SENT ENTIRELY FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY 


DRS. STARKEY A PALEN, No. 1529 ARCH Sr., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


66 CHURCH ST., TORONTO, CANADA. 


0. 


Home Grown, — Reliable. 


mm I offer you my Vegetable and Flower ‘oa Catalogue for 


REGORY 
SEED 
ATALOGU 


1891 F 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 
be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
business a specialty 
orable dealing is the only foundation this — rest on. My Cata- 
logue is FREE as usual. 
interest my customers. J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


REE. Note the immense variety of seed it con- 


roves reliability. Honest and hon- 


matter on second page of * will 


IF YOU 
how hard it is to Wring Clothes / 
And how they Wear Out 


Empire 


NSTRUCTED 
wer 
med to ei 


AGENTs W 


DO YOUR OWN HOUSEWORK, you know 
the Clothes! This is notso when an 


Wringer 


ON — PRINCIPLES, 
uired by o 
r rolland 1 the clothes ana 


does 

ll k and has to be — 
Ruse} dt is Perfection ! YWHERE, 

— ER CO.. Auburn, N. T. 


Wringers ure / 


other machin 


f your wringer wea rs out ly 
EMPTRE.’’ Never 57 


Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Etc. 


One pound — forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 

Send to us for our book of receipts, showing 
— of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 
—Valuable mation sent to all wearers of Artifi- 


DUNI 211 Aven cov. Nev 22 
Send Cabinet 


25 centsin silver, and a 2-cent stamp, and 
One Dozen Minette —— 


addition ‘ta 


S. B. Hill, 82 Bank St.,Waterbury, Ct. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


Because it Supports 2 
and Underclothes from t 
SHOULDERS, and has no stiff 
cords; fits with perfect ease and freedom. For 
sale by leading dealers. 
Send for lustrated Price List. 
THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK CO. New Haven, Conn, 


A A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


A ASPEOTFIG for WHOOPING ( COUGH 
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to lea effects — for 
proves fatal. 


I not controlled, this new specific 
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A FAMILY PAPER. 


4, 7 


Fact and Rumor. 


There is no place like the House of 
Commons for a “nice derangement of 
metaphors.” A well-known member 
talked not long ago of the bleating of a 
bruised worm ;” but it will be a long 
time before we shall have a mixture 
equal to the outburst of an effasive orator 
who said, The British lion, whether it 
is roaming the deserts of India or climb- 
ing the forests of Canada, will not draw 
in its horns or retire into its shell.” 

—Hesitate long enough over a pro- 

change in business to be as sure 
as you can be that it is a right one. 
Mere change, of itself, does not always 
bring good fruit. We knew an intelli- 

nt farmer who traded his land for a 
bees store, and lost all in about a year ; 
and there are plenty of instances where 
a dull business only needed to be shaken 
up and charged with new life and push 
to make it successful. It is difficult to 
switch the every-day express train of life 
on to another track, which may not have 
just the gauge of the old one.—[Mixed 
Stocks. 

—It is hardly an open question whether 
business enterprise has not gone too far 
in the walking advertisement a local mer- 
chant recently put into the field. It 
surely is trading on a blind man’s mis- 


fortune to handcuff him to another with 


eyesight and placard one, “ I am 
und because I did not buy my glasses of 
——, optician,” and the other, I am not 
blind because I bought my glasses of 
——.” This almost brutal spectacle is 
to be seen on our streets daily. Public 
sentiment ought to protest with sufficient 
emphasis to put a stop to the exhibition. 
—[Congregationalist. 

—In a recent sermon in Boston on 
The Good Shepherd,” Mr. Moody said 
that he had learned from an Eastern 
shepherd that, though sheep in that 
country will ordinarily run away at the 
voice of a stranger, a sick sheep will some- 
times come at his call. This explains, 
Mr. Moody thinks, why so many people 
in Boston run after divers and strange 
teachings. They are in a disordered con- 
dition. 

—The famous house of Peter the Great 
at Zaandam, near Amsterdam, which is 
one of the sights of Holland, is now being 
restored by order of the Czar, to whom 


it belongs. The house was lifted bodily, 


by means of cranes, in order to lay a new 
foundation. | 

—An absurd plan has recently been 
adopted by some of our publishers with 
regard to illustrated books. An artist 
does a large number of illustrations, 
which in point of fact are the book, and 


then they employ a writer to compile 


letterpress which shall form a link to 
connect the illustrations. This done, they 
advertise the volume as by A. B., say, 


with illustrations by T. Z., whereas it 


"—S 


ogram on your umbrella, Mr. 


ought to be by V. Z., with explanatory 
— by A. B.—[London Letter in Book 
uyer. 

— exchange, interested in the liquor 
traffic, quoted Rev. Dr. Guthrie as 
believing, with most Scotchmen, that 
“whisky is a good thing in its place.” 
A correspondent questions the item. 
„Can it be possible, he says, that Dr. 
Guthrie, enthusiastic temperance worker 
that he was, said such a thing?” Yes, 
he said just that, and more, which it evi- 
dently did not suit the liquor advocate to 
quote. We cannot quote it exactly, but 
it was something like this: Whisky is 
a good thing in its place—its place for 
preserving things that are dead. If you 
want to preserve a dead monkey, put 
him in whisky ; but if you want to kill a 
live man, put whisky into him.“ [Every 

ursday. 

—An American who is in London for 
several months every year returned 
from one trip with a handsome umbrella, 


on the silver knob of which was engraved 


a complicated monogram—the gentle- 
man’s initials were H. A. B. One day a 
friend took up the umbrella, and after 


‘squinting at the knob for several min- 


utes, said: This is rather a queer mon- 


can see the A B all right, but for the 

life of me I can’t find the H.“ Why,“ 

responded the owner quickly, “I lent the 

umbrella to an Englishman just before I 

and I presume he dropped 
e H. 


THE BISHOP’S PRAYER. 
It was during the 125 days ht be- 


tween Dalton and Atlanta,“ said Major 


Charles Vanderford, in one of his delight- 
ful strains of reminiscence yesterday, 
that I saw one of the finest exhibitions 
of priestly courage that I know of history 
ever having recorded. We were in the 
ditches for the night. Twilight had not 
yet fallen, and the batteries of the enemy 
were playing upon us from the other side 
of a fertile Georgia valley. As I rode 
with another staff officer along the line 
of the breastworks, I could see our hardy 
soldiers nimbly betaking themselves to 
close cover, as the range of the approach- 
ing guns drew nearer the proper mark. 
„At the end of the entrenchment was 
a booth, roughly constructed with poles 
and covered with heavy boughs. Beneath 
it were the officers of the command, and 
in their midst old Bishop A. L. P. Green 
was standing, praying for the success of 
the cause. He had just. returned from 
Nashville, and his words were filled with 
a new earnestness. 

All at once a cannon ball struck the 
corner of the booth and completely de- 
molished it. The heavy poles fell over 
the men and several were painfully 
wounded. A bough brushed my face, 
causing the blood to come. Not a twig 
touched the bishop, however, and he lost 
not one word from his prayer. The men 
scarcely moved. He prayed for our 
friends and our enemies who held us in 
contempt and scorn, and he prayed for 
the coming of God’s kingdom, even in 
the time of war. I wanted the prayer 
to come to a close, for the Yankees were 
getting their range, and I did not know 
how soon the next ball would us 
all away, but the bishop prayed on, heed- 
less of the cannonading. 
ie When he had finished the stars were 

ginning to shine. The great guns 
were silent, and the Yankee band “em 
to play the ‘Star Spangled Banner.’ Our 
band responded with the ‘ Mocking Bird.’ 
They repeated it ; then our band played 
the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ itself, and 
so they continued exchanging courtesies 
until far after midnight. ‘Che next morn- 
ing was the signal for a renewed attack, 
and many a brave Southern boy lost his 
life that day.“ [Nashville American. 


THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Men ask, Shall we teach the Bible in 
week-day school? Why not lay the 
stress on teaching religion, with or with- 
out the Bible? George W. Cable asks 
in the “ Ladies’ Home Journal.” Reli- 
gion will still be in its eternal youth when 
the Bible has fulfilled its mighty office, 
and passed away from that heaven where 
there is no temple. Religion is not a 
knowledge of certain things ; it is a state 
of the heart in which all knowledge should 
be received and used. How can og rar 
teacher help but teach religion? It is 


co- extensive with the universe. It is not 


mere ecclesiastical or academical tenets ; 
it is not any part of life. It is only the 
whole science and art of life animated 
and inspired * a universally pervasive 
and perfect philosophy, the very alphabet 
of all correct teaching, an alphabet whose 
Alpha and Omega are Unselfishness. 

ut unselfishness is not self-annihila- 
tion, nor any effort after it. It is but 
the subordination of Self to its place in 
the universal harmony. Its result is— 
what its motive must never be or the re- 
sult fails—an immeasurably greater and 
better aggrandizement of self than any 
self-seeking can possibly attain. True 
teaching, then, whether in the Bible or 
not, can be only that sort which moves 
a student to ask of the offered acquisition, 


not, How can this serve Self ? but, What 


self-equipment will this add for that 
blessed service of the universal harmony, 
which by its nature tends to make the 
whole universe myself, and saves me 
from the folly and ruin of trying to make 
Self my universe ? : 


DIED. 


CLIFT.—Mrs. Harriet A., of Mystie, New London 
Co., Conn. (widow of the late v. Wm. Clift, of 
Mystic. and daughter of the late Rev. Absalom and 
Harriet Hatch Peters, of this city), at No. 108 West 
43d St., N. T. City. Born June lsth. 1823; died 
March 27th, 1891. Funeral Monday, March 30th, at 
th her wishes will 
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— omit flowers. Interment 
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The time to purify the blood is in MARCH, APRIL, MAY. The medieine to take is 
AY ER’S Sarsaparilla, which is SUPERIOR in combination, SUPERIOR in propor- 
tion, SUPERIOR in appearance, and SUPERIOR in all that goes to strengthen and buiki 
up the system weakened by disease and pain. AY ER’S Sarsaparilla gives tone to the 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels. It quickens the appetite, and imparts to the sys- 
tem a healthful feeling of strength and vigor. When taken for Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheu- 
matism, or for any other disease originating in impure blood the results are positive, 
thorough, and lasting. These statements are true only of AY ER’S Sarsaparilla. Be 
sure to ask for AYVER’S. IT CURES OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 
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GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


OCHE’S 


INVIGORATING 


Peruvian Bark, and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
as the Bes 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 


and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 years in 
mental analysis, together with 
uable aid extended b 


__ KINA 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


in its First Stages. 


“ie 


hem in an elixir, which possesses in the hig 
degree its restorative and invigorating qualities, free 
) | from the disagreeable bitterness of other remedies. 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 North William street, N. X. 8 


Be sure you get the genuine. 
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CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLO BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DIRECT 


Do you want a Half-Hose that 
always fits and feels as easy as 
though your feet were on a 
cushion. The best for Spring, 
Summer and Fall. The best 
for teet that perspire. 
Then buy my light weight 


WORSTED HOSE. 


Superior to Cotton for all. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absor Cleanses the Head, 
Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRHE” 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in H and 
eadache. 50c. at Druggists. 
ELI BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N.Y 


C. H. BIRD, BETHLEHEM, CONN. 


BUY 


NY ONE answering an advertisement 

will confer a favor upon the Advertis- 

er and Publisher by stating that the adver- 
tisement was seen in The Christian Union. 
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ngs 8 of Medicine in Paris, enabled 
— to extract the entire active 
tiff — ae —— properties of Peruvian Bark (a result 
For not before attained), and to conoen- 
onn, 
post paid, 
22 Tune Fast Black, 35c. per pair, 3 pair for 81.00. 
CATARRY Natural Gray, 30c. ** 1.10. 
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